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Secondary Education in the South 


The thirty-five years of The High School Journal and its prede- 
cessor the High School Bulletin parallel the period of Southern 
public high school development. When, therefore, the Journal was 
invited to make its contribution to the series of Sesquicentennial 
publications of the University of North Carolina, it seemed par- 
ticularly fitting to have as the theme for a commemorative volume 
“Secondary Education in the South.” The services of educational 
leaders from schools and colleges throughout the Southern States 
were secured for this purpose; their contributions appeared in four 
issues of the Journal, from January through October, 1945, and 
they are now brought together in a special Sesquicentennial volume 
issued by the University. 

From the outset The High School Journal dealt with second- 
ary education in no narrow sectional fashion, but with full recog- 
nition of the regional and national significance of the new move- 
ment. Professor N. W. Walker, one of the group of State high 
school supervisors whose positions were made possible by the Gen- 
eral Education Board, was the managing editor. In announcing the 
new venture the editors promised that the Journal would not lose 
sight of the fact that “North Carolina high schools are part of our 
national educational system, and their future progress will depend 
in no small measure on their success in keeping in touch with the 
best that is being done in secondary education throughout the coun- 
try.” —Two problems were set forth as of prime importance in the 
field of secondary education; the first was to secure better teaching, 
the second—and this the Journal said was vital to the success of 
the high school—was the problem of “better formulating its func- 
tions in a democratic society.” 

In this statement Professor Walker and his associates accurately 
forecast the work of the years that were to follow. From the first 
the Journal had the help of the ablest men of its day in promoting 
fundamentally sound ideas of the needs in secondary education. 
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In the issue of December, 1918, for example, the Journal reprinted 
parts of a war-time address by Edward K. Graham, in which the 
late President of the University of North Carolina said that he 
was not disturbed over the confusions of the educational profession, 
for “these were the confusions of life and that strange unconquer- 
able thing we call growth,” and that “the world is going to keep 
on growing—in the old channels if possible, and when the old 
channels are inadequate, by breaking through with whatever force 
and destruction necessary into new and more fruitful ways.” 

It was in this concept of growth and change, with the needs of a 
democratic society in mind, that the development of Southern 
high schools went forward. The articles by Professors Holton, 
Frost, and others in the Sesquicentennial volume show how this 
growth proceeded: It advanced through the process of regional co- 
operation and accrediting, which involved the better preparation 
of teachers emphasized in the Journal’s program; but it went ahead 
also through pioneering attempts to meet the youth needs of a 
rural civilization in the farm-life schools and in the gradual ex- 
pansion of the high school program to include courses more directly 
applicable to the needs of all youth in the South, Negro as well 
as white. It went ahead through strengthened library resources, 
and through new educational programs, vocational and otherwise, 
that, while conserving whatever values there might be in the older 
forms, were directly designed to meet the needs of a changing 
economic and social life. 

The South has frequently been referred to as backward edu- 
cationally, and even now Southern leaders themselves seem some- 
times to accept this judgment, long after it has ceased to have 
validity. If the Sesquicentennial volume does nothing else than 
throw light on this situation it will have served a useful purpose. 
To be sure, funds for education are still inadequate, professional 
salaries are low as compared with other parts of the country, and 
certain types of counselling and guidance service that have been 
well established elsewhere, especially in urban areas, have hardly 
begun to operate in the South. But funds are increasing steadily, 
and in certain aspects of a modern educational program the South 
is definitely ahead—for example in successful efforts at equalization 
in teacher qualifications as between city and country; in acceptance 
of State leadership and State financing to provide equal educational 
opportunity for all children wherever they are; in provision for 
health and other community needs, especially on a county-wide 
basis. 

One asset for better education the South certainly has—a sense 
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of realism that tends to save it from the complacency not infre- 
quently found in sections with traditionally good records in edu- 
cation. The South has had to face its problems realistically. 
Through the work of Howard Odum and others the South has 
an awareness of its economic needs and possibilities in relation 
to a total national and world economy that is not equalled by any 
other region, with the possible exception of the Northwest. It is 
therefore in a correspondingly better position to develop sound 
educational programs for youth than are other sections that may 
be more fortunate economically but where the leadership has not 
had to face so squarely the necessity for change. 

That the South is educationally on the move, especially in 
secondary education, will be evident to any one who reads with 
discernment the accounts in this Sesquicentennial volume of the 
significant curriculum developments, both State and local; of the 
remarkable self-improvement efforts of the schools in the Southern 
Associations; of the Southern States Work Conference, designed to 
implement experimental findings in the everyday work of the 
schools; of genuine community schools like Holtville, Metairie 
Park, and Penn School; or of the recent inspiring regional pro- 
grams in education for human and natural resources that may 
well put the South years ahead of other regions in relating edu- 
cation to life. 

This survey of the past in secondary education in the South 
reveals a record of bold planning, long-range legislation to carry 
through the planning, development of effective curricula, signifi- 
cant experimentation, and reasonably good evaluation and re- 
planning of the program. What of the future? What will or 
should be the lines of development? What are the difficulties that 
will have to be met? What part should institutions of higher 
learning play in the program? 

It seems obvious, first of all, that future developments will 
depend largely on whether or not the broad point of view which 
was emphasized by the early leaders is generally accepted and acted 
upon. A restricted view of the South’s economic possibilities means 
pinch-penny school financing and ultimate educational stagnation. 
On the other hand, realization that economic and social advance 
is directly related to provision of adequate developmental oppor- 
tunities for all children and youth will carry with it the necessary 
resources to produce an educational program that will in turn 
redound to the economic advantages of all. Reference is made 
several times in the present volume to the work of the Southern 
Study. One of the most significant facts about this Study was the 
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stated purpose under which it operated: “Improving living in the 
South.” Simple though it seems, this statement of purpose has in 
it a whole philosophy of life and education. It assumes that it is 
the task of education to help every individual develop himself to 
the maximum, to create optimum conditions and methods of learn- 
ing as a preparation for optimum living in a democratic society. It 
assumes a direct relationship between education and the economic 
welfare of all, not necessarily in terms of a limited type of voca- 
tional training, but with full recognition of the essential interre- 
latedness of practical preparation for work and better human liv- 
ing. It assumes an education that is by no means confined to 
skills and factual materials, but looks upon mastery of these as 
only one part of a preparation that includes health (physical and 
mental), the fine arts, work experiences, and iearning how to live 
with others. 

One limitation the South suffers from that may interfere with 
developments in the future has already been mentioned—the tend- 
ency to undervalue present achievements in Southern education 
and conform to patterns that have existed elsewhere, regardless of 
their appropriateness to the needs of the region. When the South 
was developing its farm-life schools, for example, it was doing 
something that put it years ahead of youth education in other 
parts of the country; yet in the attempt to meet standardized high 
school requirements that had been adopted elsewhere the value of 
these pioneering schools was for a time forgotten. Articulation 
between secondary schools and higher institutions in the South 
has been reasonably satisfactory in recent years; the universities 
and colleges have not unduly handicapped the high schools in 
their proper function of meeting the needs of all youth. But the 
universities should play a more dynamic part in the future of 
secondary education. They have an obligation to provide teachers, 
school administrators, and other educational workers with an en- 
riched type of both pre-service and in-service education that will 
equip them to understand the direct relation between schooling 
and economic and social well-being; to know and practice, and 
help youth to know and practice, the fundamentals of healthful 
living; to appreciate the role of the community in modern life 
and the relation of the school to other community agencies; to 
carry on their task with a clearer recognition of the responsibility 
of the school for guiding a democratic society in developing to the 
full its human and natural resources for the benefit of all its 
members. 

W. Carson Ryan. 
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News and Events 
KX 
Air Education 


Approximately half of the students in the 28,000 American 
secondary schools, with a total enrollment of 6,000,000, have access 
to aviation instruction, according to a recent survey by Air Trans- 
port Association of America. An estimated one-sixth of this group 
will be seniors expected to graduate at the close of the 1945-46 
term, many of whom will follow aviation study in college. 

The ATA reports that sixteen states and the District of Colum- 
bia, representing more than 50 per cent of the population of the 
United States, have formulated comprehensive high school avia- 
tion programs to meet peacetime needs with the assistance of the 
Aviation Education Division of the CAA, which is working with 
other states on similar projects. “Certain schools in every state 
in the union have well developed programs of aviation education, 
with varying degrees of support from the state educational authori- 
ties,” says the report. 

“In addition, it is estimated that there are more than 2,000,000 
primary and intermediate grade school pupils scattered throughout 
the country, a majority of whom will be taught about aviation and 
its social effects as a method of modernizing their regular studies. 

“Altogether there are more than 1,200,000 elementary and high 
school teachers, thousands of whom have already taken special 
courses to prepare them to teach aviation. This group will be 
greatly augmented by those just graduated from college who have 
studied aviation.” 

By September of this year more than $38,000,000 worth of air- 
craft equipment had been turned over to non-profit schools 
throughout the United States in an Army Air Forces project serving 
as a test operation for the larger education program still to come. 

“An additional large number of obsolete aircraft instruments, 
engines and complete airplanes will be made available to schools 
throughout the country during the next several months, according 
to the Air Technical Service Command. Authority to dispose of sur- 
pluses to educational institutions now has been transferred to the 
Education Disposal Section of Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

“The surplus planes and equipment are used in vocational 
training and aeronautical engineering courses as well as in social 
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study courses in elementary and secondary schools to emphasize 
the place of aviation in the post-war world.” 

ATA lists the following organizations as promoting various 
projects of an aviation-educational nature: Aviation Education 
Division of the Civil Aeronautics Administration; Air-Age Educa- 
tion Research, sponsored by American Airlines; School and College 
Service, sponsored by United Air Lines; Air Age Education, Inc.; 
the Aviation Education Foundation; Civil Air Patrol; Educational 
Service of Pan American World Airways; Air Age Education Con- 
gress, sponsored by the University of Denver; Civil Air Patrol 
League; National Aeronautic Association; Boy Scouts of America; 
Academy of Model Aeronautics; United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce; the recently created Air Power League; Aeronautical 
Training Society; Army Air Forces; Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, and the Aircraft Industries Association. 


Youth and Health 


In its recent pamphlet For the People’s Health, issued in ex- 
planation of the provisions of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill now 
pending before Congress, the Physicians Forum summarizes the 
health situation with particular reference to youth of high-school 
age as follows: 

“Ours is the richest nation. We have more schools, more bath- 
tubs, more radios, more beefsteaks, better doctors than any other 
country on earth. 


“ In 1935, the Public Health Service found more than 23,000,- 
ooo Americans suffering physical impairment or chronic disease. 

“The Farm Security Administration examined a large number 
of people among 2,500 farm families in 17 States in 1940. Only 
one in 100 was ‘in prime physical condition.’ 

“In 1940, the National Youth Administration examined 150,000 
youths. Out of each 100, 85 needed dental care; 20 needed eye 
adjustments; 19 needed to have their tonsils removed; 12 required 
special diets. 

“Approximately 1 youth in every 7 was in urgent need of some 
kind of medical or dental treatment. 

“Their conclusion: Health defects limited the kind of work 
that one-third of American young people could do. 

“To have strong, healthy men and women, physical defects 
which show up in youth must be corrected early. 

“Some months ago the United States Public Health Service 
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went over physical examination records of school children in 
Hagerstown, Maryland. They compared them with the reasons 
given by Selective Service for rejecting young men in that city. 
Here is the rub: 


“As much as fifteen years earlier, when these youths were in 
grade schools or in high schools, their defects had been noted on a 
card. The young men were rejected, in many cases, because of the 
same defects. Nothing had ever been done about them. There 
was no health insurance to provide a chance of improvement or 
correction.” 





Post-War Safety Education on Traffic-Accident 
Prevention 


That traffic accident fatalities to school children are likely to 
skyrocket in the immediate post-war period unless immediate steps 
are taken to stop them is the prediction of the National Safety 
Council. 


The Council points out that 1. School children fall into one of 
four classifications: (a) those who were too young at the beginning 
of the war to remember traffic at the peacetime peak; (b) those 
who have forgotten how to protect themselves in thick and fast 
traffic; (c) rural school children who are unaccustomed to motor 
vehicles traveling at the high rates of speed now allowed, and (d) 
those who have reached driving age but have not had opportunity 
to drive due to wartime restrictions. 

2. School buses, like all motor vehicles, are in the most critical 
state since the beginning of the war. 

3. Drivers, including many new school bus drivers, are not ac- 
customed to the volume or speed of present traffic. 

4. Parents and teachers are not as aware of the traffic problem 
as they were previous to restrictions. 

The Council in its appeal cited the following means of cooper- 
ative endeavor: 

1. Classroom attention through safety education to make chil- 
dren aware of the change. 

2. A thorough check of the condition of buses and correction 
of critical weaknesses. 

3. Driver brush-up courses to make bus drivers aware of the 
new hazards. Caution to hold down speed. 
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4- Increase in use of school safety patrols, and more training 
for these patrols. 

5. Discussion of the problem in Parent and Teacher meetings. 
Make both groups aware of the new problem and seek cooperative 
help. 

6. In secondary schools, bring the problem to attention of young 
drivers by citing bad conditions of vehicles and roads. Refresh 
memories of young people on the rules of the road. 

7. In schools where driver training courses are offered, make 
students acutely aware of deficiencies which will exist until new 
cars and parts are available. 


8. Seek public and community-wide support of a program to 
keep child deaths down. 





The Post-War School Savings Program 


“School aid is particularly crucial in the months ahead if we 
are to educate the public on the menace of post-war inflation and 
the necessity for continued war financing during reconversion,” 
says Daniel Melcher, Director of the Education Section of the 
United States Treasury’s War Finance Division. The two big ob- 
jectives of the School Savings Program, Mr. Melcher points out, 
are: 

(1) Completion of a campaign to finance one or more $3,000 
hospital units through school savings before Christmas vacation. 

(2) Qualification for the Treasury's School flag showing that at 
least go percent of the students are saving regularly. A special 
“We Finish the Job” citation and insignia for school flags will be 
presented to schools which maintain their go percent participation 
record during the winter and spring. 





‘““Event of the Month’”’ for High School Writers 


A new writing competition—the “Event of the Month’—is 
offered to senior high school students by Senior Scholastic and 
World Week magazines. Papers are to be of not more than 1,000 
words in length and should explain why the news “Event of the 
Month” selected is significant to the nation and the world. Papers 
on the “Event of the Month” must reach Scholastic’s editorial 
offices, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., by the 1oth of 
the month. 

















Inter-Departmental Collaboration in the 
High School 


MARY HOUSTON DAVIS 
AK 


OST OF OUR secondary schools are still rigidly depart- 

mentalized, many of them to the extent that “the right 
hand knoweth not what the left hand doeth.” The activities and 
purposes of one department are often quite unknown to other 
departments in the same school. This is unfortunate for students 
need larger intellectual orientations than those afforded by a highly 
compartmentalized school, and they need larger social orientations 
than are possible when the various aspects of school life are too 
separate. 

Not long ago the writer asked a teacher in one of our large 
city schools what she and her co-workers did about encouraging 
inter-departmental experiences. This teacher said that correla- 
tions of this sort were very rare indeed. They occurred only 
“when you have a particular friend in another department and 
happen to know what he is doing.” Yet students like to see ideas 
in relationship, just as they like to learn ways of pooling experi- 
ences by cutting across departmental lines. Sometimes students 
themselves express this need very vividly. A teacher who hears a 
student say, “I am beginning to see things in relationship to other 
things . . . people in relationship to each other. A picture is com- 
ing out. The puzzle is no longer just pieces,” is hearing evidence 
of the beginnings of intellectual and social maturity, a highly 
gratifying experience for the teacher as well as the ecstatic student. 

Although students must learn the separate “disciplines,” and 
each, perhaps, in its unique setting, they must not stop at that 
point. These take on more meaning and greater reality when seen 
in larger contexts. The need to find ways of working together in 
spite of departmental barriers is of paramount importance. School 
life is not a series of isolated experiences with subject matter. The 
essential business of learning the relationships in subject matter 
cannot go unguided or be left to mere chance. Working alone in 
little exclusive areas is not the best way of demonstrating democ- 
racy in action. 

Mental hygienists tell us that it is a good idea to make things, 
that in building something there are important developmental 
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values for the individual. They also stress the importance of work- 
ing effectively in groups. In the world beyond school many of the 
most important activities are highly socialized. A construction 
group works out plans and builds a house; an editorial board sits 
about a table and builds a policy for social action. The individuals 
concerned merge their activities in larger circles of activity. An 
individual's effectiveness is measured by the extent to which he 
can cooperate with others. It is, in some respects, naive and super- 
ficial to say that even the artist or the highly specialized craftsman 
is a complete individualist. Even the artist lives in a social con- 
text which gives him his creative impetus and makes his art pos- 
sible. Since the creative activity of the adult world is so pre- 
dominantly social, the school that observes a similar pattern is fol- 
lowing a most realistic lead. The writer once had the good fortune 
to teach in a school where the students constructed their own 
library building from the first plans and the cement foundations 
(one hollow corner of which housed various documents pertaining 
to the school’s life) to the last shingle on the roof and the little 
hand-hammered copper drawer pulls on the card catalogue files. 
The youngsters who helped construct the small library building 
have never forgotten the experience. It is truly satisfying to work 
with others in the building of things. It is also satisfying to work 
with others in the building of idea patterns. 


BUILDING AROUND AN IDEA 


The following account tells of a school experience in building 
around an idea. A cooperative effort of this sort can produce fine 
satisfaction, though they may not be quite so obvious as those 
associated with the building of something “real.” This kind of ex- 
perience can be very realistic in life-after-school terms, for the 
working situation can approximate, on a youthful level,’ the quality 
of an adult working situation. This was an assembly program given 
at the Summer Demonstration School of Teachers College in New 
York. Several different grades and departments cooperated in the 
production. The participants had not planned the program far in 
advance, nor were they in any way involved in a core curriculum. 
Their common bond was the fact that most of their work was of 
contemporary significance and immediate concern to the students. 
Although the various departments in the school were quite separate, 
they were exceedingly conscious of each other. What happened in 
one class was momentous news to the other classes in the school. 
A summer session of six weeks is a fairly short period in which to 
get acquainted. Nevertheless, a weekly assembly program was given 
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by the students. This particular assembly was the sixth and last, 
and in it the students and teachers tried to bring into focus some 
of the values and emphases of the summer session. 

This program was called “Conserving America,” and its three 
sectional headings, “Our Land and Its Resources,” “Our People,” 
“Our Person2! Values,” indicate not only the general emphasis but 
the possibilities for unity inherent in the material. The general 
idea was set forth in a kind of prologue written by a tenth grade 
girl in her English class. This class was responsible for the organi- 
zation and total structure of the program. Its members undertook 
the writing of commentaries which were needed to give coherence 
to the whole; they were responsible for the over-all effectiveness of 
the program. Considerable general direction was needed because 
the program was made up of contributions from students in grades 
eight through eleven, and presented the work of several different 
departments as well. The written comments of the students are in- 
cluded here in full, because they not only tell the story of the 
program, but also how the students felt about it: 


“From Maine to California” goes the familiar saying. What does it mean? 
Well, for one thing, it means millions of people, working, playing, and rearing 
families that will go out and continue the cycle. It means a never-ending 
struggle for existence for many, and an already acquired place for a few. 

It includes rushing rivers, sleeping valleys, expansive plains; towering, snow- 
capped mountains, groves of tall, thriving forests; huge, pulsating cities, and 
dreamy, homey villages; bright, dancing wild flowers, and complacently grazing 
cows. It also includes, although this is not so frequently publicized, acres of 
barren land, with nary a flower or tuft of grass to break the unending monotony 
of scorching dust. It contains great gorges where tons of rain rushing annually 
from the heavens have dug deep into the unprotected earth. There are miles 
of lizards’ paradise when the rains, coming down with such force, have washed 
away the earth and left only the naked rocks and sand to take up the health- 
giving rays of the sun. 

How has all this come into being when just a few years ago, speaking of 
time in forms of the many, many years the earth has existed, there were cool 
trees, quiet streams, and birds singing? It is the carelessness of man, and the 
same man who owes his very life to the streams, trees, and the good soil found 
under the trees, the same man who used to play in the cool of the shade, fish 
in the countless brooks, and spend so many restful afternoons with the animal 
life. Why, when he grew older and supposedly more intelligent, did he stand 
idly by or even participate in the destruction, while countless numbers of trees 
were chopped down with wanton disregard for future generations? Was it be- 
cause he didn’t care, or was it because he didn’t know? I tend to want to be- 
lieve it was because he didn’t know. 


I. “Our Land and Its Resources” was a program of black and 
white, and colored lantern slides illustrating our need for con- 
servation. These were naive but very sincere efforts to show soil 
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erosion, tree destruction, etc. Some of the best were illustrations 
of animals and bird life. The slides were made on heavy trans- 
parent material. As they were flashed on a screen, the students gave 
brief talks explaining the material and the need for conservation. 
This was the work of students in an eighth grade social studies 
class. They were aided by their art instructor. 

The following composition by a tenth grade student was read 
between parts I and II: 


Was it a magnet? Had each small atom of soil a forceful, irresistible strength? 
A strength so powerful that all these people, red, white, black, yellow were 
overcome and carried to its source— 

Its source—the land? The sectional individuality? The spot made for you 
and you and you. The spot that duplicated what you left behind, only bigger, 
freer, richer. 

The torrid and dry for the Spaniards; the mountains and valley farms for 
the Armenians; the blonde wheat and measureless plains for the tall, straight, 
blonde Swede; the deep dayless caverns for the Welchman; the cold fishing 
areas for the Norwegian; the steel mountains, rugged and plentiful, for many 
kinds of workers, Irishmen, Italians. A home for all people. A U. S. A. for 
Americans. 

They came—all these people, people of many different races and nationali- 
ties, the Swede, Englishman, Irishman, Italian, the German, Austrian, Greek, 
and Russian, the negro, the oriental; they came and grew confident. Confident 
of their strength. Confident of the strength of their infinite resources. So con- 
fident, that they themselves were the conquerors and the conquered. They 
were conquered by themselves because to them there was always another river 
to ford, another range of mountains to cross, another Golden Gate to open at 
their appearance. 

They cut down the trees because they thought they’d find others. They 
cut out the heart of the earth because they thought they'd find more. They 
gave free way to the rivers when they cut down the trees. They made free 
way for destruction because they thought they could move on. They let the 
winds envelope the top soil; they let the top soil become dust. 

But when they let the winds carry away the top soil, away too, went the 
hopes of many of these people. The hopes of many were torn away by their 
own over-confidence. Torn hopes and soilless land, treeless plains and spread- 
ing rivers leave imprints of the minds of men. Torn hopes and soilless land, 
treeless plains and spreading rivers leave imprints, hard-learned, but long 
remembered. 


II. “Our People” was divided into two parts. The first was a 
panel discussion, “Conservation through Eugenics.” Five students 
from an eleventh grade science class discussed a variety of sub- 
jects: the various races and groups which contribute to our total 
population, biological inheritance, public health, preventive medi- 
cine. The second part of “Our People” was a demonstration by a 
home economics class in consumer education, and was entitled 
“The American standard of living and what we can do about it.” 
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Several boys and girls gave short talks illustrated by graphs and 
charts. This work was aided in guidance and suggestion by the 
art department as well. 

III. “Our Personal Values.” These were stated in three short 
compositions written in English class by three tenth graders. The 
first was given by a Negro child from New York’s Harlem: 


Personal values are what we in America live for. We are willing to sacri- 
fice our all for them. The forward-looking people of the world, who have 
some thought for their fellow-men, cherish these values. Among them are jus- 
tice, peace, and equality of opportunity. 

America is one of the few countries in the world where these qualities are 
still dominant. The people who believe in them rush to America as a haven 
from the troubled world. I ask God to preserve America, guide her toward a 
bright and happy future with increasingly broader opportunities for all of us. 


The second composition was the work of a tenth grade Chinese 
girl: 

What are the personal values? Now don’t misunderstand me. I don’t mean 
personal property values like gold watches and jewels, but I mean the way 
you talk and act toward other people, such as being kind to other people, 


being polite, trying to be interested in the things that others enjoy and in 
the things that mean a lot to others. 


The author of the third composition was a refugee from 
France. When she joined the group, she not only had great diffi- 
culty with our language but was still very shaken by memories that 
were terrifying. Experiences with poetry and music were difficult 
for her because they made her think of “people in bread lines” 
and “losing your home.” The following composition is given 
just as she wrote it, of course, after one month in an American 
school where she had been made to feel very much a part of things. 


I am a new-comer. What does it mean to you? A refugee, a refugee from 
poor weak countries, from far warring Europe. I don’t know your language, 
I don’t know your habits, and I am full of the ideas of war and its horrors. 
And how do you accept me? You welcome me, you pity me, and you try to 
make me feel very happy. I go to school with you, I work with you. I think 
with you. No more differences. I am safe. Thank you. If there were to be a 
“Promised Earth,” America would be it. 


The program began and ended with songs by the entire group. 
They gave the last song a rather special connotation which told 
very well the deep seriousness that characterized their attitude to- 
ward the entire program. It was the folk song “Go down, Moses,” 
and one of the children, who was helping with the general direc- 
tion, gave it this fresh meaning. “ “Let my people go!’ Of course, 
it means a minority group asking for help and encouragement. But 
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let us sing it with the widest possible meaning of ‘my people.’ It 
means all of us understanding ourselves and our country.” 

The several teachers involved in the supervision of this pro- 
gram felt that it summarized effectively the work of the summer. 
It grew quite naturally out of the work of several departments. 
The students themselves in a committee organized by the English 
class esablished the fundamental idea and worked out the structural 
plan. A delight in design is a very important part of the educative 
process. A well-designed social activity can have a very salutary 
effect upon the personal integrity of the individuals involved. Here 
individuals see their contributions in positive, constructive rela- 
tionship to the contributions of others. Democracy means just that. 
No amount of theorizing is quite as good as actual practice. Demo- 
cratic behaviour means an active kind of participation, and living 
together means working together in ways that are helpful to all 
concerned. It is not possible, nor is it always wise, to scrap de- 
partmental barriers in favor of core curricula, fusions of courses, 
or “radical” correlation of subject matter. But it is possible, from 
time to time, to bring together the efforts and experiences of several 
departments. This pooling of resources can, when carefully guided, 
become the kind of developmental process that is essentially a part 
of education for democratic living. 
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HE PRODUCTION of units of study or better, of “pupil 

experience plans,” in the last fifteen years has become so 
great an enterprise that few persons participating in American 
education have not been touched in some way by it. Subject 
matter, theme, and generalization units, topical units, experience 
units, activity units have been developed by textbook writers, 
supervisors, teachers, curriculum specialists, committees, and hosts 
of others. The idea that new plans and organizations for class study 
and activity ought to be developed has now taken hold in nearly 
every high school and with the usual fanfare and excess typical 
of the American way of doing things. 

Much that is very good has been accomplished; unfortunately 
nearly as much more that is not so good has also been accom- 
plished. Many of the philosophical viewpoints of the proponents 
of the activity school have been implemented; yet at the same time 
many of the attempts to implement have missed fire. Happily, 
however, there has been real progress in attitudes as well as in 
actual planning and doing, and further progress will be limited 
not so much by need for gaining concepts as by the time needed 
and not available for implementing the concepts and by certain 
false starts and weaknesses in technique. 


NINE WEAKNESSES COMMON IN UNIT DEVELOPING 


Those of us who are developing units now or plan to do so 
soon must strive to make ourselves aware of certain pitfalls for 
the unit writer or the leader in a unit-developing situation. Some 
of the deepest of the pitfalls and some of the most treacherous 
are the following: 


1. Many units become merely a “rehash” of subject matter set-out-to-be- 
learned under new headings, seemingly more appropriate because of their psy- 
chological rather than logical sequence. They are academic at heart, although 
clothed in a new “atmosphere for learning,” and pay deference only to some 
newer classroom techniques found to be valuable. Such units are usually written 
when curriculum development is so narrowly conceived that it involves no com- 
prehensive re-evaluation of the school program which is still enamored of sub- 
jects, themes, and generalizations. 
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2. In the interest of spontaneity and “progressive” planning some units, at 
the expense of much time and energy, develop shoddily, and at best become 
loose, weakly organized frameworks, possessing little or no continuity, having 
no end purpose, and defying any kind of adequate evaluation or culmination. 
This kind of unit is often the response of the teacher goaded into an attempt 
at the organismic “self-blooming” procedure recommended by the college pro- 
fessor who either is misunderstood or fails to be specific in his advice. All 
unit “developers” at some time are subject to the intrigue of this spontaneous, 
group-planning technique. 

3- In the interest of variety or spontaneity or novelty, at the suggestion of 
the students, units are undertaken by pupils and teachers who are ill-prepared 
or not prepared at all. Because of such a lack, all concerned, especially the 
teacher, are early discouraged, and interest soon lags for want of direction based 
on knowledge or experience. 

4. Out of preconceived notions about unit study there develops lack of 
flexibility; units are launched without adequate preparation; continuous de- 
velopment is truncated; only certain units or phases of experience are under- 
taken; total cooperative aspects of unit developing are sacrificed to individual 
or limited group activity. This happens more often in the high school, but 
elementary school planning is not free from it. 


5. Conversely, many units tend to “grow like Topsy” and are prone to 
become so unwieldly as to lack clear focus and purpose. This appears to be a 
direct result of failure to be specific about objectives. Activity for activity’s 
sake emerges, and study loses all scope and sequence as large amounts of valu- 
able time are consumed. 

6. In the press of activity various essential aspects do not get adequate 
consideration; i.e., matters and means of evaluation, broad and carefully weighed 
preparation, delineation and acceptance of certain obvious and acceptable com- 
mon activities, special projects of varied nature, comprehensive and appropriate 
records. 

7. In response to carping criticism of upper schools an inordinate amount of 
attention is paid to fact learning to the detriment of larger aspects of the unity 
of activity; such as, social development, emotional balance, work habits, etc. 
This is evidenced best in the units built mainly around discussions involving 
questions and answers! Note how many units are essentially of that type rather 
than plans for activity. 

8. With the influence of compartmentalization and gradation insufficient 
attention is given to skillful and comprehensive investigation of past experiences 
of children. The failure to evaluate the activities of children in preceding grades 
is a well-known stop-gap to the development of better units. 

g. In concert with personal prejudices units, when developed, reveal our own 
specific interests, sometimes to too great an extent. The majority of activities 
may also be mathematical, scientific, or historical. 


It is obvious that these are not all the pitfalls, perhaps not the 
most important, but they are representative, and they should chal- 
lenge all of us to evaluate our own experiences and to ascertain 
into what similar or different pitfalls we have already stepped, that 
we may participate in the future development of better units. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ABOUT THE UNIT IN THE MODERN! SCHOOL 


The problem of better unit developing is, however, not com- 
pletely resolved with the recognition of various engineering faults. 
The very presence of the faults suggests closer attention to a clear 
definition of the units for a modern school and requires some con- 
crete and positive suggestions for unit developing in that kind of 
a school. A comprehensive discussion of neither can be under- 
taken here, but some observations worth consideration now appear 
to be evident from the work done in recent years: 


1. The cooperative development of plans (units) for experience in the 
modern school should be undertaken only when there has been accepted by the 
staff or by the individual teacher a clear framework of philosophical viewpoints, 
which have actual, specific meaning for the devotee. The significance of this 
point is overlooked by too many who do not see that consistency of viewpoint 
and individual act are imperative in the implementation of a philosophy, 
which is useless if not clearly differentiated. One must know exactly what he 
believes before he can subscribe to the principles governing a modern school. 

2. The ultimate objective of a plan for living in the modern school is a 
happy, satisfying, cooperative, balanced, and a socially, emotionally, physically 
healthful vicarious and actual experience through the utilization of the certain 
skills, attitudes, appreciations, generalizations, and facts necessary to the ex- 
perience. The statement is long but is so for the sake of completeness and for 
the purpose of pointing out that in the modern school there must be accepted 
the fact that living is learning and that living involves all at once every stimulus 
and response possible. 

3. The plan or the unit should not seek to make the “digestion” of subject 
matter easier, but should seek to focus on child experiencing in its complete 
aspects and should include factual materials only in the amount necessary to 
that end. 

4. The unit can not be a hurry job or a “sheep-follow-sheep” procedure in 
which someone else’s unit is accepted lock, stock, and barrel and instituted with 
no preparation or with no consideration for the spontaneous or stimulated 
interest of the child. It must rather be an organization of activities achieved 
through cooperative planning, done in the light of preceding pupil experience, 
of an accepted frame of reference, of suggestions from various sources. 

5. Good units can not be developed overnight nor can they be developed in 
quick succession and in sufficient amount within the space of one school year. 

6. Activities must be purposeful and related to the over-all objectives, must 
challenge pupil leadership and democratic planning when the level is appro- 
priate, must test numerous and unusual group and individual skills, and must 
include drill and remedial activities as well as successively more advanced tests 
of growth. 

7. Since units function well only with tremendous amounts of materials 
(charts, maps, folders, displays, pictures, graded reading materials, etc.) ex- 
tensive bibliographies of in-school and out-of-school facilities are a fundamental 
need. 

1It is suggested that in the light of the unfortunate stereotype now “pinned” 
on certain “novel practice’ or for that matter “different practice’ schools the progres- 


sive or the progressive-type school could be wisely called the modern school—looking to 
all the implications that term might have for influencing the public. 
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A good’ unit then is not something to be “tossed off” in an 
evening at home, and it is not the kind of half-hearted reorganiza- 
tion of subject matter and the refurbishing of ways of doing that 
many of us have seemed to assume. It is rather the artistic product 
of long hours of careful thought and of gradual, cooperative de- 
signing of a new kind of wholesome experience. It is a goal we 
can attain by taking heed of certain basic steps in our work. 


Ten Guipes HELPFUL IN UNiT DEVELOPING IN THE 
MOobERN SCHOOL 
The literature is replete with descriptions of how to develop a 
good unit, and there are many lists of cautions for the teacher who 
would undertake replanning for better learning in the modern 
school. However, there seem to be a very few matters of crucial 
importance. An attempt has been made to list them here: 


1. Be certain of a framework of “modern” psychological and philosophical 
viewpoints which have actual, specific meaning for you. 

2. Be smart enough to evaluate each of your units against a set of criteria.2 
We all learn from the work and experience of others. 

3. Use, for suggestions, units prepared for other schools and ideas presented 
in textbooks. When one is not creative, there are others who are. 

4. Undertake only those units and activities which through frank appraisal 
you know you are learned about or can become learned about. Do not be 
stimulated beyond your depth, your comprehension, and your energy by oppor- 
tunists who champion new devices. 

5. Move slowly, cautiously. Develop one unit thoroughly and avoid having 
several underweight if you can do none justice. One very good unit in a year 
is an accomplishment. Simplicity is a virtue in units, too. 

6. Do not be afraid to “fall back” on the old method when you are con- 
fused. The retreat technique gives everyone concerned a breathing spell as 
well as new confidence. 

7. Leadership in a unit-developing situation will change hands often, but 
the teacher must not forget that upon her rests ultimate direction and re- 
sponsibility. 

8. The child-development approach to curriculum has demonstrated the 
advisability of timing certain activities. Do not then lose sight of the value 
of common activities. 

g. Gather continuously and catalogue the vast resources available in every 
community and from railroads, life insurance companies, labor unions, agri- 
cultural societies, government departments, radio networks, etc. 

10. Be sure to evaluate all work done, your own and that of the pupils, 
with instruments which are conceived in terms of your plans, purposes, and 
philosophy. Plan for approval by the community when your program is 
evaluated by them. 

2H. L. Cont and D. S. Campbell, Curriculum Development, American Book Com- 


pany, pp. 428 

cS & Trilingham, “Units of Instruction,” California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 11:46 
: we ites “The Structural Pattern of a Unit,” Curriculum Journal, 9:313-15, 


a oe Hopkins, News Bulletin, No. 2, Committee on epee Bulletin of Units of 
Work, Society for Curriculum Study, April 1, 1933, pp. 10-11. 

H. Harap, How to Construct a Unit of Work, Bulletin No. 17, Curriculum Labora- 
tory, Western Reserve University, 1931. 
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OCIAL HYGIENE education is defined as instruction and 
G training that will help young people form normal and whole- 
some attitudes and ideals in relation to sex and to shape conduct 
in accord with these ideals and attitudes so as to bring the greatest 
satisfaction and happiness in adult life. Social hygiene instruction 
includes an understanding of physical development, mental health, 
the venereal diseases, and the social and psychological phases of 
human relations as they are affected by sex; and guidance in 
matters relating to sex understanding and patterns of conduct, the 
building of sound bases for marriage, family life, and constructive 
community living, the assumption of social responsibilities, and 
any other matters relating to normal associations between the sexes. 


NEED FOR INSTRUCTION 


Few will question the trenchant need for a program of sex edu- 
cation as witnessed by the following maladjustments and human 
miseries growing out of wrong attitudes toward sex: Juvenile de- 
linquencies, mental disturbances and frustrations, divorces and 
separations, illegitimate births, premarital sex relations, unnatural 
sex indulgences, prostitution, venereal diseases, promiscuity, and 
unhappy marriages. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR INSTRUCTION 


The home naturally suggests itself as the proper agency for 
giving information and guidance regarding the meaning and place 
of sex in life. Ignorance, embarrassment, indifference, misconcep- 
tions, lack of time, lack of accurate information, unwholesome 
attitudes on the part of parents are conclusive evidences that sex 
education cannot be left wholly to the home, however. 

Character education, happy marriage, and superior family life 
are outstanding objectives of the churches. Since social hygiene 
education is a vital factor in all of these, the function of the 
churches in relation to it is obvious. Within recent years there has 
taken place a rapid transition, on the part of church leaders, from 
general neglect to a deep sense of responsibility, keen interest, and 
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growing activity with reference to social hygiene education. The 
greatest difficulty the churches have is finding the time for the 
instruction. 

The schools offer the best situation for instruction in social 
hygiene; they have the time and opportunity, can obtain correct 
information, and can select teachers on a training as well as a 
personality basis. 


OBJECTIVES 

i. To give a knowledge of personal sex hygiene which makes 
for the healthful and efficient life of the individual. 

2. To develop personal responsibility regarding the social, ethi- 
cal, and eugenic aspects of sex as affecting the individual life in its 
relation to other individuals in society. 

3- To develop a wholesome, serious, scientific, and respectful 
attitude toward all problems of human life which relate to sex. 

4. To develop an appreciation and understanding of family 
life. 

5. To develop a responsibility for self-interpretation, self-direc- 
tion, and self-control in the direction of impulses. 

6. To develop standards of human values and high aspirations 
of human achievement, so that life will be a greater satisfaction to 
the individual as well as to society. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
1. How to initiate a practical program of social hygiene in the 
public schools. 
2. How to use a designated junior high school as a testing 
center for outcomes of instruction to guide the social hygiene pro- 
gram in other schools of the system. 


Principles to Be Observed 


1. Social hygiene is an integral part of the total education of 
each human being and for that reason separate courses on “sex 
hygiene” tending to set sex adjustment apart as an isolated part 
of training are to be avoided. 

2. The most acceptable procedure for building a program of 
instruction is to integrate the subject matter into current courses 
in the school curriculum. 

3. Those subjects emphasizing science, healthful personal living, 
biological understanding, concepts of family relations and family 
life, and social responsibility are the ones best suited to carry this 
content at the elementary level. 

4. At the secondary level the same objectives are stressed with 
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an increased emphasis on the factual information and attitudes re- 
quisite to prepare the student for satisfactory living as an adoles- 
cent. These objectives must be directed toward insuring total ad- 
justment on the part of the individual. 

5. The emphasis must be on the normal and positive aspects 
of conduct. 

6. The school program in social hygiene must be adapted to the 
needs and resources of the community and developed to suit the 
attainment levels of the pupils and parents. 

7. Teachers who have a balanced attitude toward life, poise, 
judgment and adequate factual information should be encouraged 
to start or expand the program of sex hygiene. 

8. Cooperation of the community is essential for the effective 
promotion of the program. 

g. Selected literature and pamphlets dealing with personal and 
family life, the problems of adjustment, physical development, 
psychological and social development, health, mental hygiene, and 
boy-girl relations should be provided. 

_ 10. Materials and ideas should be well organized to meet any 
objection that may arise. It is essential to have available evidences 
to show the need for instruction in sex hygiene. Support for the 
program can be built by accepting suggestions which can be in- 
corporated into the instruction. Parents should be assured that no 
child will be forced to attend a discussion to which he or his 
parents object. 


Organization Procedure 


Step I. 
1. Steering Committee: 

a. Call a meeting of the superintendent of schools, super- 
visors, selected principals, and selected teachers to dis- 
cuss the plans and purpose for initiating the program 
of social hygiene in the schools. Stress the broad scope 
of the program to include personality adjustment and 
character training as desired outcomes. Make it clear 
that no special courses in sex hygiene will be required; 
that the plan contemplates incorporating instruction 
and discussion naturally in regular school subjects. 

b. Present the positive approach of the problem and enlist 
the cooperation and leadership of the group. 

c. Get suggestions as to the personality of teachers in the 
individual schools who are best suited to coordinate and 
direct the instruction. 
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d. Arrange for additional meetings with this group and 
encourage extensive reading and research on the sub- 
ject. 

e. Organize this group to serve as the nucleus of a steer- 
ing committee for the purpose of planning procedure, 
preparing monographs, distributing literature, and giv- 
ing factual information. 

Step II. 
1. Coordinators and instructors: 

a. Arrange group meetings of specially selected teachers 
from the various schools who will serve as coordinators 
for organization of the program in individual schools. 

b. Organize this group into a study group for extensive 
reading in background and factual information, re- 
search, technique, and procedure so they can assist in 
training other teachers. 


Step III. 
1. Teacher-training: 

a. Arrange groups of classroom teachers to study with co- 
ordinators who will guide them in counseling tech- 
niques and procedure, and suitable reading materials 
and visual aids. 

b. Have instruction sheets and general suggestions pre- 
pared to distribute to the group. 

Step IV. 
1. Special subject teachers: 

a. Arrange conferences with special subject teachers from 
the various schools to discuss the phases of social hy- 
giene best suited for natural inclusion in their particu- 
lar field. 

b. Organize committees to plan procedure and subject con- 
tent for submission to subject teachers. 

c. Prepare mimeographed copies of proposed outline to 
distribute to the subject teachers. 


Step V. 
1. Faculty groups: 


a. Plan meetings with school faculty groups to present the 
general plan for social hygiene instruction. 

b. Offer time and assistance to groups of teachers desiring 
help. 
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c. Work closely with school coordinators. 
Step VI. 


1. Parent-teacher meetings: 


a. Arrange meetings with P.-T.A. Council to present gen- 
eral plan and enlist the support and cooperation of the 
group. 

b. Have school coordinators arrange for school P.-T.A. 
meetings to discuss needs and plans for initiating the 
instruction in the school. 

c. Encourage and assist in P.-T.A. group. 


Step VII. 


1. Civic and educational groups: 

a. Contact civic leaders and groups for programs on the 
need for social hygiene instruction in the schools. 

b. Enlist the cooperation of professional groups such as 
AAUW, ACE, and Delta Kappa Gamma to carry on the 
program. 

c. Arrange for professional organizations to form study 
groups and organize a speaker’s bureau. 


Step VIII. 
1. Community Resources: 

a. Organize committees to make a survey of community 
resources with respect to health; recreational facilities; 
danger spots; juvenile delinquencies. 

b. Enlist the cooperation of churches, civic groups, and 
P.-T.A. to help enlarge facilities. 

c. Confer with the president of a nearby higher institution 
to offer special classes in sex education in the curriculum 
at an hour convenient for teachers. 

d. Confer with the leaders of youth organizations, such as 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and Jewish youth organizations for 
inclusion of sex hygiene instruction in their program. 


Step IX. 
1. Initiating a program of social hygiene in a designated 
junior high school: 


a. Plan with school coordinator all initial preparations for 
starting the program. 
b. Keep a record of procedure. 
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Step X. 
OUTLINE OF SUGGESTED PROCEDURE FOR A JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
Problem 


1. How to initiate a practical program of sex education in a 
junior high school. 
2. How to coordinate and guide the program. 
Procedure 
Step I. 
1. Principal Cooperation: 
a. Plan with the principal the best way to develop a social 
hygiene program in the school. 
b. Consider the personal qualities of each faculty member 
to decide how each can contribute to the program. 
c. Plan how responsibilities are to be distributed to the 
teachers best suited to carry on phases of the instruction. 
d. Secure approval of the principal for the purchasing of 
needed materials. 
e. Decide on the manner of approach with (1) faculty, 
(2) P.-T.A., (3) community, and (4) students. 
f. Arrange for the principal to call a general faculty meet- 
ing to present the school plan. 


Step II. 
1. Librarians: 


a. Have a conference with the school librarian to deter- 
mine proper selection of books and pamphlets for 
library shelves. 

b. Consult with the public librarian as to materials avail- 
able and ask for additional books and pamphlets suit- 
able for both children and parents. 

c. Request a parents’ special shelf in the main library. 


Step III. 
1. Teachers of Special Subjects: 


a. Plan personal conferences with specially selected sub- 
ject teachers (Science, Home Economics, Social Studies, 
Physical Education, and English) to discuss phases of 
instruction they can develop in regular subject content. 

b. Plan a combined meeting with teachers of designated 
subjects to discuss the over-all picture of the instruc- 
tional program. 

c. Encourage these teachers to do extensive background 
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reading and intensive reading and research in their 
special fields. 
d. Arrange to have this group report to the faculty. 


Step IV. 


1. Faculty Cooperation: 


a. Enlist the interest and cooperation of the faculty. 

b. Organize a faculty steering committee to make sugges- 
tions, plan the program, and keep the faculty informed 
as to policy. 

c. Have regular reports at faculty meetings of progress 
made, individual methods used, and outcomes. 

d. Encourage extensive reading and preparation by the 
members of the faculty. 

e. Encourage study and discussion for faculty meetings. 





Step V. 


1. Parent-Teacher Cooperation: 

a. Enlist the cooperation of the P.-T.A. 

b. Help organize P.-T.A. study groups especially on the 
adolescent. 

c. Request P.-T.A. to help supply suitable materials for 
parents, teachers, and students. 

Step VI. 
1. Student Cooperation: 

a. Set up a counseling bureau and encourage students to 
come with personal problems. 

b. Contact students through (1) regular class work, (2) 
group meetings, (3) clubs, (4) discussion groups, (5) 
question box. 

PHASES OF SociAL HyGieNE INSTRUCTION FOR SUBJECT CONTENT 


. General Science 





Evolution of life 

Normal aspects of sex and reproduction 

Study of glandular system—gonads and endocrines 

Heredity 

Study of embryology 

Study of venereal diseases 

Hygiene of adolescence 

Effect of alcohol and narcotics on body functioning and _ be- 
havior 
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Ls] 


oc 


Study of emotions and their relation to behavior 
Reproductive organs 
General terminology and adequate vocabulary 


. Physical Education 


General organic system of the body, including reproductive sys- 
tem 
Differences between the sexes and within the sexes in: 
Growth pattern 
Interests, physical abilities, anatomical 
Emotional reactions 
Sex excitability and desires 
Health misconceptions and worries 
Personal problems of menstruation, seminal emissions, and 
masturbation 
Health relationship to personality development, physical and 
mental development 
Personal sex adjustment 
Health habits 
Understanding and consideration of special bodily function- 
ing between the sexes 


. Social Studies 


Influence of home and environment 
Effect of delinquency on home relationships 
History of family 
Importance of social conventions and manners on sex behavior 
Social maladjustments, such as— 
Juvenile delinquency 
Illegitimacy 
Prostitution 
Promiscuity 
Divorce and separation 
Double standards 
Disintergration of family unity 
Concept of social heredity 
Standards of individual behavior for social acceptance 


. Home Economics 


Child care and education 
Ethical and moral responsibility 
Home and family stability 
Boy-girl associations 

Personal attractiveness 

Health habits 

Friendships 
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5. English 
Instilling high ideals and ethics 
Subjective aspects of sex conduct 
Positive and constructive side of sex control 
Counteracting false ideals and misconceptions of human relations 
Emotional aspects of sex 
Significance of environmental forces on human conduct 
Analysis of conduct 
Discrimination between good and wholesome reading and trashy 
sex material 
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Improving Assembly Programs in 
Secondary Schools 


Cc. C. HARVEY 
Nyssa Public Schools, Nyssa, Oregon 


KR 


N MANY secondary schools there is a need of improving the 

quality of assembly programs. It is true that the assembly func- 
tions as an important educational agency in a great many second- 
ary schools, and that remarkable progress has been made in this 
activity since its inception as the morning chapel exercise in acad- 
emies and early colleges. There is also evidence that secondary- 
school administrators are becoming aware of the educational im- 
plications and inherent possibilities of assemblies. 

Some educators believe that the underlying philosophy of the 
school assembly should be revised. Probably a more practical need 
is for more emphasis to be given to professional training for spon- 
sors of assembly programs, to better planning and administration 
of programs in many schools, and more utilization of student talent 
and resourcefulness in the preparation and presentation of pro- 
grams. The assembly should be one of the most effective and vital 
aids to learning and all-round living offered in almost any school, 
but is there a teacher-training institution in the United States 
which has made an effort to train prospective sponsors for assem- 
blies? 

It is the belief of the writer that in the near future professional 
training for sponsors of assemblies will be demanded, and that in 
the larger and better secondary schools there will be a full-time 
director or co-ordinator of assemblies. There are few secondary 
schools in the country which could not have outstanding assembly 
programs if full use were made of the resources which they possess. 
There are few student bodies in which there is not enough talent, 
resourcefulness, and initiative for the presentation of outstanding 
assemblies—if properly organized and directed. The main reasons 
why assemblies are not worthy of their position in some schools 
are: teachers inadequately prepared to supervise programs, and 
haphazard planning and administration. 

Most improvements in assembly programs must be made by the 
schools themselves, but teacher-training institutions can make a 
necessary contribution. They can and should give more attention 
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to preparing teachers to be competent in directing such activities 
as assemblies. They can encourage research and experimentation 
on assembly practices and procedures, and frequently could make 
useful materials for use in programs available to secondary schools. 

Following are a few random suggestions and ideas which might 
be of some value to secondary schools in improving the quality 
of their assemblies: 

Appoint a committee composed of students and teachers to 
plan and co-ordinate assemblies, to schedule programs as far in 
advance as practical, and to make maximum use of the resources of 
the school-community in the preparation and presentation of pro- 
grams. This group should hold regular meetings and discussions 
with representatives of school groups which plan to present pro- 
grams. 

Incorporate the assembly period into the time schedule of the 
school, and experiment until a practical plan of administration 
results. 

Make a survey to find out what talent and resources are avail- 
able for use in programs. An inventory could be made by each 
homeroom, or a questionnaire study could be made of the school 
at large. 

Utilize the ideas of students. Give students an opportunity to 
make suggestions in regard to programs. Find out their ideas, 
and then make it possible for students to carry out some of their 
own ideas. 

Encourage certain groups and organizations within the school 
to present one program each year. In some small schools it is cus- 
tomary for each homeroom to present an assembly every year. In 
many schools the student council, Hi-Y, Future Farmers, and other 
organizations present an annual program. These groups generally 
take pride in presenting outstanding performances. The student 
body often looks forward to certain programs sponsored by special 
groups and they become somewhat traditional in the school. 

Experiment with new types of programs. Variety is essential 
both in regard to the kinds of programs on the assembly schedule 
and their method of presentation. Audio-visual devices offer many 
new leads in planning assembly programs. Television may come 
into use as a device in the not-too-distant future. 

Exchange programs with other schools. This will help to 
motivate programs as well as bring in many new ideas. 

On every program, have certain parts in which the entire audi- 
ence can participate. Group singing should be an important part 
of assemblies. Make frequent use of various forms of public dis- 
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cussion techniques—open forum, lecture forum, symposium forum, 
panel, round-table, and debate in the presentation of programs. 
Instructions, sermons, lectures, or speeches are not discussions un- 
less the audience is permitted to ask questions or express ideas. 

Demonstration programs or demonstration numbers on pro- 
grams offer great possibilities. Many of these can grow directly out 
of classroom work. An interesting program for some group could 
be to demonstrate certain points or rules of parliamentary law. 
Demonstration of hobbies of students can be made an interesting 
program based on interests of students. 

Rally, “pep,” or booster programs are valuable as builders of 
morale and for their socializing influence and should have a place 
on the school calendar. But this type of program should not be 
overemphasized. There should be a sensible balance between the 
so-called “rally,” “pep,” or “booster” assemblies and those prima- 
rily educational and recreational in purpose. 

Make an attempt to evaluate the programs presented. Con- 
struct a score sheet for use in evaluating programs. Give students 
an opportunity to show their reactions to assemblies. 


Plan assemblies so that there is opportunity for maximum stu- 
dent participation and direction and as little domination as possible 
by faculty. Student government should function in the assembly. 
Student-centered programs should be emphasized. Many schools 
feature an occasional program which has been written, planned, 
and presented entirely by students. An occasional outside speaker 
or program presented by an outside group may be appropriate, 
‘but most programs should be of the student participation type. 

Searching current professional magazines for assembly ideas will 
pay big dividends. School Activities Magazine features an article 
in each issue which offers ideas and suggestions for an assembly 
program for each week in the school year. The Clearing House is 
another periodical which publishes frequent articles on assemblies 
in secondary schools. No book dealing with assembly programs ex- 
clusively has appeared for about fifteen years. 


About a year ago the writer made a survey of theses which have 
been written on the subject of school assemblies. The survey in- 
cluded those which are found in the libraries of teacher-training 
institutions in the United States. The names of sixty-seven studies 
were reported. Forty-four of the theses dealt with assemblies in 
secondary schools. These studies may be borrowed by schools 
through the inter-library loan system, and they doubtless contain 
much information which would be of practical use to schools in 
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improving their assemblies. The studies are dated from 1927 to 


1944. The eleven studies which were made in 1939 or later are 
listed below: 


An Evaluation of Fifty Secondary-School Assemblies as Described in the Liter- 
ature, by Sallie Perrie Vivian. M.A., 1943. The George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

Junior High School Assemblies, by G. Corley. M.A., 1941. The University of 
Colorado, Boulder. 

Guidance Function of the Junior High School Assembly with Particular Refer- 
ence to Programs in Drama, by S. S. Richmond. Ed.M., 1939. Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Assembly Programs Based on Self-Expression, by Gladys Blannar. Ed.M., 1940. 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A Study of Assembly Programs in the Secondary Schools of Philadelphia, by 
Ruth Busfield. Ed.M., 1939. Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A Study of the Effects of War on the Assembly in the High Schools of South 
Carolina, by Bruce V. Gressette. M.A., 1943. University of South Carolina, 
Columbia. 

Investigation of the Assembly Programs in the City High Schools of North 
Carolina, by James Anthony Gerow. Ed.M., 1940. Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

The Organization and Administration of the Assembly in the New Mexico 
High Schools, by Benwood Field. M.A., 1939. University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque. 

Assembly Activities in the Senior High Schools of California, by Bella Ferris 
Reid. M.A., 1940. University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

The Formulation of Principles of Guidance in the Integration of High School 
Assembly and Classroom Work, by Rudolph Yanke. M.A., 1939. University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Assembly Practices and Procedures in Eighty Texas High Schools, by Newton 
Armsted Walker. M.Ed., 1939. University of Texas, Austin. 














What Traits Do High School Pupils Admire 
in Teachers? 


ALLAN ALEXANDER SMITH 
Purdue University 


x 


HE PRESENT study is a companion study to the one made 
"Te twenty years ago by Nellie Hamilton Graves, then 
Principal of the Chapel Hill High School, Chapel Hill, N. C.1 
The study was made in the belief that high school teachers would 
like to do their work a little better; that they often say with Burns, 


Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
And foolish notion. 


An attempt has been made to find out from the pupils them- 
selves what qualities, or traits, they think essential for a good high 
school teacher to possess and which of these qualities they regard 
as most important. The facts here presented were obtained by 
means of a questionnaire listing ten selected traits which the pupils 
in twenty-five high schools in Indiana were asked to rank in order 
of their importance for successful teaching. Children’s opinions 
lack mature judgment but are worthy of careful consideration, 
since they are frank expressions of what qualities each pupil values 
most in the best teacher. 

Educators have to a high degree accepted the potency of the 
doctrine of interest as a dominant factor in the learning process. 
Pupils learn more effectively when they respond happily to the 
elements in the teaching situation. When pupils react favorably, 
they accomplish more effectively major goals of learning situations 
as well as the indirect objectives or concomitant learnings, such as 
personal attitudes toward the subject, the teacher and himself. 


SouRCE AND NATURE OF MATERIAL 


One-hundred seventy-four boys and one-hundred fifty-three girls 
of twenty-five high schools in Indiana, were asked, in the fall of 
1944, to rank in order of importance ten traits of the good teacher. 
Each pupil was given a mimeographed sheet containing the follow- 
ing instructions and data: 


1“What Traits Do High School Pupils Admire in Teachers.” The High School 
Journal, VIII (103-105), December, 1925. 
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“Indicate your sex, grade and age at last birthday. Think of 
the teacher whom you consider the best teacher you ever had. Of 
all the following qualities which do you think is the most important 
in making him or her a good teacher? Write a ‘1’ after that 
quality which is most important, a ‘2’ after the one you think is 
the next in importance, and so on, until you write a ‘10’ after 
the quality of least importance.” (Here follows a list of the ten 
qualities.) 

“In the three blank spaces below list any three qualities in 
order of preference that you like best in a teacher. You may use 
qualities that are or are not listed above. Perhaps you may think 
of some not given above in the list of ten traits.” (Three blank 
spaces follow for the purpose above mentioned.) 

Each pupil was asked to think carefully and give his frank 
opinion. No pupil was required to give his name. It is felt that 
the ranking represents the honest, serious judgment of each. The 
ten qualities may be classified under two general heads: (1) tech- 
nique of teaching, including disciplinary control, knowledge of 
subject, and clearness of explanation; and (2) personality, includ- 
ing fairness, kindness, patience, humor, good temper, social ability 
and neatness. 


RESULTS AS SHOWN IN TABLES 

Table I shows the ranks given by boys and girls of all ages 
and grades of the high school. Both boys and girls ranked knowl- 
edge of subject, a technique of teaching trait, first. The girls ranked 
clearness of explanation, second, and fairness, third, while the boys 
ranked fairness second, and patience, third. There was close agree- 
ment between girls and boys in placing disciplinary control in 
fourth and fifth place in characterizing teachers they like best. The 
girls ranked kindness higher than the boys, while the boys ranked 
patience higher than the girls. There was close agreement between 
girls and boys in ranking humor, good temper, social ability and 
neatness as of least importance in characterizing the good teacher. 
Technique of teaching seems to predominate slightly in the opin- 
ion of the girls, while the boys give a little more emphasis to per- 
sonal traits. Knowledge of subject, clearness of explanation, and 
fairness are almost of equal importance to girls and boys. It is 
more important for a teacher to know his knowledge and present 
it clearly and fairly, than to be neat and sociable. 

The Chapel Hill study placed fairness as the most important 
trait in the good teacher. Knowledge of subject and clearness of 
explanation are ranked second and third by the girls, and second 
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and fourth by the boys. The boys ranked disciplinary control third. 
The two studies agree more closely in the ranking of personal 
traits than in ranking the technique of teaching traits. There is 
closer agreement in ranking the ten traits between boys of both 
studies than between girls of both studies. 


TABLE I 


AVERAGES AND RANKS OF TEN TRAITS THAT MAKE FOR A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER 
ACCORDING TO THE JUDGMENT OF 174 Boys AND 153 GIRLS 
IN 25 INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS 











Girls 153 Boys 174 
Trait " 
Average| Rank Average| Rank 

EE ee ee 4.27 3 1 4.04 2 1 
0 eee ee ee 5.21 5 5 6.58 8 6 
Disciplinary Control.............. 4.99 4 7 5.47 5 3 
PE aititwaknas vakits eahndd 6.23 6 4 4.47 3 5 
EE IEEE Re rar ¢ 6.93 8 8 6.08 7 7 
SE I ons ciccieeadiccn camo 6.66 7 6 5.78 6 6 
fens 6.99 9 10 7.63 9 9 
Knowledge of Subject............. 3.32 1 3 3.12 1 2 
Clearness of Explanation.......... 3.41 2 2 5.02 4 4 
MG no dekkendekrecs casyewed 7.14 10 9 7.92 10 8 























*Ranks of 57 girls and 81 boys at Chapel Hill High School. 


TABLE II 


AVERAGES AND RANKS OF TEN TRAITS THAT MAKE A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER IN 
THE OPINION OF 174 Boys AND 153 GiRLs GrouPED ACCORDING 
To Speciric GRADE 





























GRADE 9 Grave 10 
Trait Girls 29 Boys 42 Girls 46 Boys 40 
* + ad * 
Av. |Rank Av. |Rank Av. |Rank Av. |Rank 

a sek cud 3.0] 3 1} 4.1 3 5.7] 6 | H3.9] 3 | 2 

Re 6.2) 7 6] 6.1 7 5) 4.5 4196.4] 7 15 

Disciplinary Control.... 5.5 | 5 | 775.6] 5 | 6 4.7) 5 1775.5] 5 |7 

PONG, ccnccccscrecd wee 4&4 teas 3144.3) 3 | 44.7) 4 14 

Sta paver uve nant 7.5] 9 | 8 6.1 7 716.5) 7 |86.5)] 8 |8 

Good Temper......... 6.0; 6 | 5 5.5] 4 |86.5)] 7 | 65.7] 6 | 6 

Social Ability. ........ 8.7; 10 |9 7.8} 8 108.7) 9 |97.3)] 9 | 9 

Knowledge of Subject..| 2.9 | 2 | 2] 3.6 1 2] 3.3 1 |3 2.8; 1 1 
Clearness of 

Explanation. ...... 2.6; 1/43.8; 2 };3 3.6) 2 |433.8] 2 13 

Neatness............. 7.3| 8 {10) 8.1 9 7.1 10} 7.6} 10 | 8 









































*Ranks of 29 girls and 38 boys at Chapel Hill High School. 
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TABLE II— (Continued) 
AVERAGES AND RANKS OF Traits—Boys AND Girts Groupep ACCORDING TO GRADE 














Grape 11 Grape 12 
Trait Girls 27 Boys 41 Girls 51 Boys 51 
* * 
Av. |Rank Av. |Rank Av. |Rank| Av. |Rank 

NR sn eiccakneaes 2.81 | 2 | 314.00; 3 | 2 3.27] 3 | 3.74] 3 
SINS ive «ain Suneaes 5.81} 6 | 56.80) 8 | 75.88) 5 | 7.08] 8 
Disciplinary Control. ...| 5.7 5 | 76.24] 7 | 55.76) 4 | 5.07] 5 
See 4.44) 4 | 44.09) 4 | 6 6.50} 6 | 4.95) 4 
ES eer 7.03 | 8 | 8 5.39] 5 | 96.94] 8 | 6.25) 6 
Good Temper.......... 6.88 | 7 | & 5.63) 6 | 8 6.60] 7 | 6.40) 7 
Social Ability.......... 8.00 | 10 |10} 8.17 | 10 | 3} 7.98 | 9 | 7.21) 9 
Knowledge of Subject...| 2.51 1 | 2 3.31 1 | 1 2.41 Bek se 
Clearness of Explanation] 3.33 | 3 | 1) 3.92 | 2 | 4 2.86) 2 | 2.80) 2 
| RR ER IES SNES a 9 | 9 7.85} 9 |10) 8.25 | 10 | 8.88 | 10 



































*Ranks of 20 girls and 21 boys at Chapel Hill High School. 
Chapel Hill High School study did not include grade 12. 


Table II gives the ranking according to grade. Knowledge of 
subject and clearness of explanation are ranked first or second by 
both girls and boys in the ninth and tenth grades, whereas in the 
Chapel Hill study most of the girls and boys in these grades ranked 
fairness as first. Pupils of these grades in both studies agree very 
closely that the least important traits are social ability and neat- 
ness. Girls and boys in grade eleven in both studies ranked knowl- 
edge of subject first or second. The boys in the eleventh grade in 


TABLE II 


AVERAGES AND RANKS OF TEN TRAITS THAT MAKE FOR A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER IN 
THE OPINION OF 79 Boys AND 72 GirLs Grourpep ACCORDING TO AGE 














Ages 14-15 AcE 16 
Girls 72 Boys 79 Girls 33 Boys 48 
Trait . * . 

Av. |Rank Av. |Rank Av. |Rank Av. |Rank 
sn swale wesee 5.6) 5 lj 4.1 3 1, 3.8] 3 113.6} 2 | 2 
BN. os dcineneaase 4.5| 4 |56.3| 7 | 75.6) 6 |6 6.0] 6 |7 
Disciplinary Control...| 4.2} 3 | 715.4) 5 | 6 5.6) 6 | 8 6.0] 6 | 4 
Patience..............) 2.1] 10 | 4 4.5 4 4) 5.1 5 4. 4.7 4 5 
ere 6.8 9 8} 6.3 7 8 4.5 4 8} 5.8 5 8 
Good Temper......... 6.6| 8 |@5.8| 6 | 57.2] 8 | 5 5.8] 5 16 
Social Ability......... 5.9} 6 |107.9| 8 |10'7.5) 9 | 77.9! 8 {10 
Knowledge of Subject..J 4.1 | 2 | 2 3.1 1/;42.9; 1),43.3; 1 1 
Clearness of 

Explanation. ...... 3.7 11/%3.5| 2 |%3.7)| 2 |%40! 3 13 

aR 6.4); 7 198.0; 9 |96.9) 7 |97.8) 7 19 









































*Ranks of 29 girls and 37 boys at Chapel Hill High School. 
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TABLE III— (Continued) 














Aces 17-18 Aces 19-20 
Girls 45 Boys 47 Girls 3 Boys 0 
Trait ° ° . 
Av. |Rank Av. |Rank Av. |Rank| |Av. |Rank 
own arcnasalaen 3.05 | 3 | 1) 4.08/; 3 | 113.33; 2 | 2]. 
eee 6.00} 6 | 5 7.27) 8 | 5} 2.33] 1 | 4]. 
Disciplinary Control...| 5.39 | 5 | 7] 5.63] 5 | 7/6.00}] 5 | 5]. 
| OES 4.73 | 4 4) 4.51 4 | 4] 2.33 1 3]. 
I cece Satu ocala 7.02} 8 | 8 5.84] 6 | 8] 6.33] 6 | 8]. 
Good Temper......... 6.75 | 7 | 6 5.92) 7 | 64.66] 3 | 6. 
Social Ability..........] 8.22 | 10 {10} 7.49; 9 |10}9.33 | 9 | 9]. 
Knowledge of Subject..| 2.15 | 1 | 3} 2.59] 1 3] 6.66 | 7 | 2]. 
Clearness of 
Explanation........ 2.75| 2 | 23.03 | 2 | 2)5.33| 4 |1 
| RE aay 8.12; 9 | 9 8.08} 10 | 918.66) 8 | 7 






































*Ranks of 46 girls and 24 boys at Chapel Hill High School. 


the Chapel Hill study put much more emphasis on the importance 
of social ability as a teacher trait. Girls and boys in other grades 
ranked it very low. 

Table III gives the ranking according to age. The results for 
girls nineteen and twenty are not reliable as there are too few 
cases. The most interesting point in comparing the ranks of girls 
and boys in both studies for the different age groups is the close 
correlation. This is especially true of the girls and boys of ages 
seventeen and eighteen. There is closer agreement of the judg- 
ments of girls and boys of the two studies in regard to age than 
between girls and boys of different grades. 

Table IV gives a tubulation of traits arranged in order of fre- 
quency. Pupils could select three traits for ranking from the list 
of ten or other qualities of their own choosing. Girls in every 
grade indicated fairness as the most important trait, but boys con- 
sider knowledge of the subject as more important. 


RELATED STUDIES 


The following studies! report compilations of the opinions of 
pupils of various ages concerning the most desirable traits of high 
school teachers: H. E. Kratz, 2,411 pupils in grades two to eight; 
W. F. Book, 1,067 high-school pupils; E. W. Dolch; W. M. Robin- 
son, several thousand high-school juniors; F. Ryle, high-school sen- 
iors; F. Jordan, 150 high-school seniors; A. Hawthorn, 6,404 chil- 
dren in elementary schools; U. L. Light, high-school students. A 
tabulation of the items mentioned with greatest frequency in these 
studies gives the following results: fairness was included in the 


1 Review of Educational Research, Vol. I, 1931, p. 99. 
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TABLE IV 


RANKS OF TEN TRAITS ACCORDING TO FREQUENCY BY 327 PUPILS IN 
25 INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS 


FRESHMEN—9TH GRADE 


GrrLs Fre- 
Rank quency 
C0 rrr rere 21 
2 Clearness of explanation.........19 
3 Knowledge of subject........... 11 
EERE arerneee ars 9 
5 Disciplinary control............. 4 
PGS 6s Cannes katss eure cuene 4 
ov duc hduced chen mam 3 
NIE aly of cairns Sate are ae xo 3 
PS cdancunbdesee eevee oak 2 
0 Ss sccciccusonesonens 2 


SopHomorE— 10TH GRADE 


GrrLs Fre- 
Rank quency 
ASPs ree re 28 
2 Clearness of explanation.........22 
3 Knowledge of subject........... 20 
DE xateivedacenseneoawe 15 
2 errr tere 12 
6 Pleasant and happy............ 10 
7 Disciplinary control............ 8 
8 Temper control................. 4 
DP cin craricescaseianns 4 
9 Personal appearance............ 3 


GIRLS Fre- 
Rank quency 
NG ss cad oben cece oe 
PE ee de 13 
3 Knowledge of subject........... 12 
Eee ere 9 
HERES ARCA areca praer Ss 
RSS ae eee 4 
7 Disciplinary control............. 3 
8 Open-mindedness............... 2 
DP PE ciccctoussccckdeucee 2 
8 Hold interest of class........... 2 


Borys ' Fre- 
Rank quency 
8 en 20 
I rire cio oa Ce oom peKe 18 
3 Knowledge of subject........... 17 
4 Clearness of explanation......... 16 
ii taxes naen nek hho kee 14 
6 Disciplinary control............. 9 
Sy cick akedanwads eewses 8 
ES din be anbdwa ek eaaan 5 
I a Gel dracas Gp er ace moh 3 
Me ME Cada ccbascdctcuunes 3 

Boys Fre- 
Rank quency 
1 Knowledge of subject........... 21 
i Re 18 


3 Clearness of explanation.........15 
4 Disciplinary control............. 9 


I no kvuey ca wet kane ees Ss 
RS ere re rere 5 
EE hind de ideakoeee sean 4 
hy. Se ener 4 
SII cso kucceennales wen 2 
SI ia cts antes de arcs eee 3 


Senrors—12TH Grape 


GIRLS Fre- 
Rank quency 
I te hci etary ie Gace 26 
2 Knowledge of subject........... 20 
3 Clearness of explanation.........18 
Ds onsGs en daed ben AR AeA 14 
IN icra sohirts nh bs oo ee Se 11 
6 Interest in students............. 7 
ESSE ELE TN 
pS er eyrere ete 5 
2 ere 5 
8 Open-mindedness............... 4 


Boys Fre- 
Rank quenc y 
ER ee ee ee 19 
2 Knowledge of subject........... 17 
WN cab Havauvsanoccaaveca 15 
4 Clearness of explanation......... 12 
Sl ere rrr 11 
ee ee rere 10 
7 Ability to put pupils at ease..... 7 
8 Disciplinary control............. 5 
SRS RE Re eet 2 
PE obi wise rec enaanenne eae 2 
Boys Fre- 
Rank quency 
1 Knowledge of subject........... 29 
eas oc iwtelcttapenedxneus 22 
3 Clearness of explanation.........20 
RIERA Cie nen 13 
5 Disciplinary control............. 10 
EN ric 2a iate ecu wi avai Oro 7 
3 renee eer 7 
ERS ae Serer ere t 
8 Hold attention................ 3 
PF RE cineca sane cawsses asec 2 
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group of the most importance by seven of the studies; kindness 
and instructional skill each in six studies; in five studies, good- 
natured or pleasant, good disciplinarian, knowledge of subject 
matter; in four studies, sense of humor, patient; in three studies, 
personal appearance, inspiring, sociability, interest in work, per- 
sonality; and in two studies, strong character, sympathetic, ability 
to make class interesting; and the following were among the most 
important items in one study each: politeness, neatness, serious and 
dignified, interest in pupils, broad educational interest, efficiency 
in use of class time, intelligent, broadminded. 

Davis? in surveying 13,825 juniors concerning the elements of 
strength in the best high school teachers found the following traits 
in order of importance: 


1. Capability—knows subject. 

2. Character (force, disposition, sympathy) . 
3. Fairness. 

4. Good nature, humor, kindness. 
5. Powers of discipline. 

6. Power to hold interest. 

7. Clearness. 

8. Willingness of help. 

g. Personality. 

10. Sociability. 

11. Patience. 

12. Appearance. 


Hart’ secured opinions of the best teacher by 10,000 seniors in 
66 high schools in widely distributed sections of the country. 
“Is helpful with school work, explains lessons and assignments 
clearly and thoroughly, and uses examples in teaching” ranked 
first with a frequency of mention of 1,950. “Cheerful, happy, good- 
natured, jolly, has a sense of humor, and can take a joke” was 
second in rank. “We learned the subject” and “A pleasing per- 
sonality” were ranked ninth and tenth. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The study warrants these points: first, that certain qualities of 
character are necessary to the success of every teacher; second, 
that such qualities will enhance the teaching situation so pupils 
will be happier and accomplish more; third, in the main, the 


2 Proceedings of the 29th Annual Meeting of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Pupils, 1924, C. O. Davis, High School as Judged by Its 
Students. 

8 Hart, F. W., Teachers and Teaching. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1934, p. 
131. 
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characteristics admired by girls and boys in the two studies are 
rather similar; fourth, both studies stress the importance of knowl- 
edge of subject matter, clearness of explanation and fairness in 
characterizing the good teacher. 

More needs to be known about the relationship between the 
traits of the teacher, the performance of the teacher, and the 
changes produced in the pupils. 

Are qualities of teachers, such as fairness, patience, kindness, 
etc., general in character or are they specific, closely dependent 
upon the situations which give rise to them? If the latter, tests 
may need to be constructed for the measurement of such traits in 
specific learning and teaching situations. 

Most of the traits listed are improvable by dint of persistent 
effort. First, desire to improve and then make a careful self- 
analysis. 








The Vertical File in Curriculum Work 


J. MINOR GWYNN 


Professor of Education 
University of North Carolina 


Kx 


CIENCE, invention, modern means of communication and 
_, tisttoloeR the growing use of our own English, language 
as a communication art—al]l of these factors have been operating 
to produce more valuable curricular aids and materials than the 
typical teacher can keep up with. For example, let us take the 
teachers of science, the social studies, and English. Since World 
War II began in 1939, the science teacher has had radar, elec- 
tronics, penicillin and the sulfa drugs and D.D.T., and the atomic 
bomb to burst upon the scene with all their possibilities for both 
good and evil for the human race; yet most of the sources of his 
teaching concerning these new scientific developments during these 
last six hectic war years have been derived from current clippings 
from magazines or newspapers, from special bulletins or pamphlets, 
or from special scientific magazines. In like fashion, the teachers 
of the social studies have found it almost impossible to keep maps 
up to date save through weekly or monthly clippings from current 
publications of all kinds to supplement blank outline maps upon 
which they chart the course of history as it is being made. UNRRA, 
the Charter of the United Nations, and the Bretton Woods Plan 
are but three samples of the types of social and political agree- 
ments which the social studies teacher has had to obtain mainly 
from supplementary materials if he was to give his students in his 
classes some clear idea of them. The English teacher has had floods 
of poetry, prose, fiction, drama, radio scripts and presentations, and 
moving picture materials to scan and cull so that he could talk 
intelligently, and guide wisely the special interests of his students 
in these areas. 

The publishing companies which produce the textbooks for the 
schools do their best to revise their textbooks and bring them up to 
date, or to produce new texts to meet new needs in new courses. 
But most areas of learning and most subject-matter fields add new 
teaching materials so fast under modern conditions that the teacher 
must collect, clip, sort, file, and use these materials for a year or 
more before these same materials are available in any regular text- 
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book. How can the teacher build her own vertical files of curricu- 
lar materials satisfactorily for most effective supplementary use in 
his classes? 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


These principles will serve satisfactorily to guide the teacher in 
the assembling and arrangement of his vertical file materials: 


1.In both your leisure and professional reading, keep your 
mind alert for materials that might be used to supplement 
your teaching in all of your classes. 

2. Subscribe to a representative list of publications which might 
be of maximum help to you; consider these subscriptions or 
purchases part of your professional library of equipment each 
year. This list should include at least the following: 


a. One daily newspaper in your own state. 

b. One weekly news magazine, like Time or Newsweek. 

c. The Sunday edition and supplements of one metropolitan 
newspapers, such as The New York Times, The Herald- 
Tribune or P.M. 

d. One popular magazine from Good Housekeeping, Ladies 
Home Journal, Womans Home Companion, or like publi- 
cations. 

e. Once a month read thoroughly, including the ads, one of 
the following: Saturday Evening Post, Colliers, or Liberty. 

f.One picture news-magazine, such as Life or Look. 

g- One magazine from the group which might be called “high- 
brow,” such as Atlantic Monthly, American Mercury, The 
National Geographic, or The New Republic. 

h. Subscribe to some reputable book-of-the-month club. 


3. Keep a pair of scissors and a pencil handy when you read; 
if you read the publication after all the other members of 
the family have finished with it, then you can clip it to your 
heart’s content. As you clip, be sure to mark date and name 
of the publication where such is lacking on the clipping. In 
this way, you will always know how up-to-date your clipping 
is or the picture is which you use to supplement and enrich 
your teaching. 

4. Make your own categories, or classifications under which you 
are going to file your materials. Two cautions have to be 
given here: (1) Only your own classifications will be easy for 
you to find; those of another person will seldom help you to 
find that particular one on penicillin that came out in Life 
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perhaps a month ago; so why just not call that classification 
penicillin; and (2) Mark your clipping when you cut it out 
with the category or classification that you are going to file 
it under; then even your students can file it in the proper 
manila folder with that name on it. 

5. File your materials in manila folders, unmounted. Remem- 
ber that these vertical files are for materials which get out of 
date fairly fast. If a particular picture is valuable enough 
to go to the trouble and expense of mounting it on card- 
board or of framing it, it may be worth while to do that 
and file it in the library or with permanent aids or library 
materials. Write the classification of each group of materials 
on the folder, and file them in alphabetical order in a drawer 
or so of the steel file in your classroom. If you file them in 
the library, they are not always available to you or to your 
pupils when you want them. 

6. Once every semester go through and throw away any ma- 
terials or clippings for which you now have later information 
or better or more improved illustrations. This keeps your 
files up to date. 

7. These materials are supplementary aids to teaching, and 
should be both collected and used as such, and not to sup- 
plant textbooks; in order to use them properly, pick out and 
look over those you are going to use on any given day. Just 
to trust that you will find something interesting for your 
children in a particular vertical file folder on the “Atomic 
Bomb,” for instance, does not constitute well planned, careful 
teaching. 


An ACTUAL SAMPLE 


One teacher in a small town of 2,500 people recently gave the 
writer this list of categories or classifications of the vertical files 
of supplementary teaching materials which she had collected in 
only one year of teaching experience. She was a teacher of the 
social studies and of English. Here are her classifications or cate- 
gories, which she called characteristic of herself and which she had 
named suggestively so that it was easy for her to find what she 
wanted to employ when she needed it; they are in alphabetical 
order: 


Adult Education American History—1921-1940 
American History—to 1785 American History—World War 
American History—1785-1861 II 


American History—1861-1920 Art in History 
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Audio-Visual Lists and Films 
Aviation 

Biography 

Cartoons 

Census 

Charter (United Nations) 
Compulsory Military Training 
Cooperatives 

Consumer Education 

Comics 

Conservation 

Creed (American and others) 
Crime (statistics) 
Distributive Education 
Extracurricular activities 
Fashions 

Federal Aid (education) 

G. I. Joe (a picture of him) 
G. |. Legislation 

Income (public) 


Juvenile Delinquency 
Labor 

Labor (legislation) 
Maps 

Movies 

Negro 

Poems 

Popular Music 

Postwar Education 
Propaganda 

Public Health 

Radio 

Reading (interests) 
Oral Expression 
Regional Development 
Student Council 

Tests (general interest) 
UNRRA 

World War II (sidelights) 
Written Expression 








Book Reviews 


La) 


Our Independent Schools: The Private School in American Education. ERNEST 
BARRETT CHAMBERLAIN. New York: American Book Company, 1944. Pp. 
xii + 212. $2.00. 


This report of a study of private schools and their place in American edu- 
cation was sponsored by The Carteret School Scholarship and Endowment Fund, 
West Orange, New Jersey. It is an attempt to interpret the “independent” or 
private school to the American public; and the author on the whole completes 
this large assignment fairly, honestly, and successfully. 

There are more than 5,000 private schools in the United States.1 It is 
rather remarkable that for 1942-1943 only 79 of these schools were discon- 
tinued, and eight were merged, during the first year and a half of World 
War II. Outside of the well-known Porter Sargent Handbook for Private 
Schools, there has been no recent, authoritative, comprehensive account of 
private schools which could be employed as a basis for a college course which 
would deal with the purposes, characteristics, and problems of the independent 
schools. As a matter of fact, there are almost no courses in higher institu- 
tions dealing with the independent school; Professor Tillinghast’s course at 
Teachers College, Columbia University is a notable exception, and a course 


1 Cf. Porter Sargent’s Handbook of Private Schools for 1942, 26th edition. 
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has been started in the field recently by the Education Department at the 
University of North Carolina. Also the usual! textbook on principles of second- 
ary education devotes no more than five or six pages to the private school. 
So the area of private education has been needing badly an accurate account; 
and this book by Ernest Chamberlain should go far toward filling that need. 

Our Independent Schools attempts, in a modified form of “case book” 
presentation, to give a description of what the private schools have done, are 
doing, and how they have tried to meet the emergencies of World War II. 
The volume strives to give a clear picture of the special functions, charac- 
teristics, and types of independent schools; and developing trends in private 
schools. 

The book has an introduction, “Signs of the Times,” which is followed by 
seven Chapters: I. For What Do We Educate? II. Historic Roles of the 
Independent School. III. Testimony to Work of Independent Schools. IV. 
Salient Characteristics of the Independent Schools. V. Present Problems. VI. 
Adaptations. And VII. Summary and Conclusions. 

The Introduction throws into bold relief the demands on education, the 
contrasting enrollments in public and private schools, and significant differ- 
ences between the independent and the public school. The author describes 
how this study of independent schools was planned and carried out, and the 
point of view from which it was approached. Throughout the book examples 
of actual practices are given from nearly a hundred schools of all types. 

The purposes of education today are discussed in Chapter I in terms of 
the demands of the home, the church, and the state, with the proper balance 
between individual and group values. Then the author sets forth representa- 
tive answers which educators have made to these demands at varying times 
in the form of specific, suggested programs. These include (1) The Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education; (2) Robert Ulich’s Fundamentals of Demo- 
cratic Education; (3) Harold Spears’ Secondary Education in American Life; 
(4) The Story of the Eight-Year Study; With Conclusions and Recommenda- 
tions, by Wilford M. Aikin; and (5) Standards by which educators can judge 
the work of any school, the standards and criteria of The Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards. With his summary of the purposes of these 
various programs, the reader would do well to compare Chapter VII, especially 
that section which summarizes the functions of the independent school (pp. 
201-202) . 

The role of the independent school in the development of American edu- 
cation is well handled by four periods: (1) Colonial, up to 1778; (2) From 
1778 to Civil War; (3) From Civil War to 1900, marked by the appearance 
of two new types, the privately organized or endowed school and the military 
school; and (4) The Twentieth Century, in which two more types developed, 
the Country Day School and The Progressive School. The author presents clear- 
ly the role of the private school in religious training, in philanthropic educa- 
tion, and in professional training and culture. The contributions of the inde- 
pendent school are listed primarily under leadership training, character develop- 
ment, the maintenance of cultural traditions and broad, liberal education, and 
controlled environment. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book concerns testimony to the 
work of the private schools, especially as to their scholastic standards, their 
enrollments, and personal statements made about them (Chapter III). Mr. 
Chamberlain’s survey of the independent schools presents their goals and meth- 
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ods (including the curriculum), their organization and selection, and their 
environment or atmosphere under the head of fifteen salient characteristics in 
Chapter IV. As a matter of fact, these fifteen really total from eighteen to 
twenty-three more or less closely related characteristics; they range in variety 
from liberal education and mental discipline to testing and guidance, remedial 
techniques, and social and spiritual factors. Though all of these charac- 
teristics are presented well, their number and importance rated two or three 
chapters, instead of one. For one example, because of the large number of 
characteristics to be handled in the brief scope of one chapter, one fails to 
emerge from a careful study of the book with a comprehensive grasp of the 
types of curricula which have been developed for both younger and older 
pupils in the schools for boys and the schools for girls. 

The present problems, the changes and adaptations, and the future of the 
independent schools are set forth in Chapters V-VII. Many of the pressing 
problems and consequent adaptations have come to the private schools because 
of World War II; but the presentation is broader than the present emergency, 
and in effect recommends to the independent schools a continuing survey of 
their functions and philosophy, their methods, their results, and the extension 
of their advantages to more children. 

The book is a valuable contribution to American education in at least two 
ways: (1) In a form which is easily readable and understandable, it offers to 
the public an accurate and interesting description of the private school; and 
(2) it furnishes the educator with an account of the independent school which 
can be employed as a basic text in a college course in the area. Well-selected 
illustrations would have improved the effectiveness of the book. Some of the 
space in the last chapter which is devoted to a repetition of summaries and 
conclusions at the ends of other chapters could have been used profitably 
to explore the possibilities of organization of the independent schools into 
regional and /or national bodies for self-study and improvement; the wide 
knowledge of general and specific educational movements and experiments 
which is shown by the author would have made such a section of much value. 

—J. Minor Gwynn. 


Music for the General College Student. EpmMunp V. Jerrers. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1944. $2.50. Pages x + 213. 


The very considerable attention that is given to music in the curriculum 
of the public schools is clear evidence of the importance of the place music 
occupies in American life. In the elementary schools, music is generally taught 
to all the students, but in high school and college, music is regarded chiefly 
as an elective subject. Although colleges offer instruction in music, there is a 
wide divergency of opinion as to the philosophy underlying current practice. 
Some institutions organize their music instruction in schools of music, or 
conservatories, in which the emphasis is placed upon the professional training 
of the music student, and in which only a small portion of the student’s time 
is devoted to non-musical subjects. Other institutions have departments of 
music in the Liberal Arts College, and provide for a major in music comparable 
to majors in other traditional subjects. Progressive college administrators, 
whichever plan of music instruction they may have adopted, are showing 
growing concern for music for the general college student. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is perhaps but natural that the question should arise: What 
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should be the purpose of music teaching in American colleges—to train special- 
ists (that is, students who plan to use music professionally), or to foster an 
understanding appreciation of music as a part of a liberal arts course? This 
is the question that Mr. Jeffers seeks to answer in the present volume. 

In some respects Mr. Jeffers’ work may be regarded as a valuable supple- 
ment to Randall Thompson’s College Music,1 which was a survey of music 
instruction in thirty representative American colleges undertaken for the 
Association of American Colleges. But, whereas Thompson’s approach was 
systematic, with only passing reference to historical matters, Jeffers’ treatment 
is basically historical. Both studies reach essentially similar conclusions in that 
they favor the latter of the two alternatives mentioned, namely that it should 
be the purpose of music teaching in American Colleges to foster an under- 
standing of music as a part of a liberal arts course. But the two alternatives 
are by no means entirely mutually exclusive, for experience has shown that in 
many instances both aims have been fulfilled, although a full realization of 
the combined ideal of competent musicianship and a liberal education would 
normally call for an extension of the usual four-year span of undergraduate 
work. This is the crux of the problem for which no solution seems possible 
until music follows the course of law, medicine, engineering, and other pro- 
fessional subjects by providing a more extended period of training. 

Jeffers bases his book on a detailed study of the work in music in three 
colleges—Harvard, Vassar, and Oberlin; but he brings in a wealth of material 
that far exceeds the limits implied by the mention of just three institutions. 
He shows, in Chapter One, how the religious motive was dominant in early 
college music; how in addition to the college choir for chapel services, bands, 
orchestras, glee clubs, and other student musical organizations sprang into 
being and served a variety of purposes, both religious and secular; how music 
education outside the colleges stirred a desire for music instruction in colleges; 
and how the study of music had to qualify as a “mental discipline” before 
music attained the level of other academic subjects as an accredited study 
toward an academic degree. 

Chapter Two reviews the general development of college music since 1870, 
and presents many interesting details. In 1897, a survey of approximately 300 
colleges revealed that a majority of them offered instruction in music. 
European conservatories and universities exercised a definite influence on 
American college practices in music which was manifested, at first by an em- 
phasis on the training of the specialist, and later by a general liberalization of 
college and university curriculums in the United States. The development of 
music in the public schools paralleled the college music development. Music 
Appreciation courses, conceived for the general college student, were established 
in the schools and colleges by the beginning of the present century. The remain- 
ing sections of the chapter are devoted to the following topics: “The Growth 
of Interest in the Music in the United States”; “The Growth of Accredited 
College Music since 1900”; ““The General Scene in College Music Organizations”; 
“The Relation of College and High School Music”; “The Relationship of the 
College School of Music to the Student of Liberal Arts”; “Influences Favorable 
to the Development of Music of the General Student since 1900”; and “Obstacles 
to Music for the General College Student.” 

Chapter Three, on the philosophies of college music, is a discussion of some 
of the more important ideas that have been successively evidenced as under- 


1 New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935. 
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lying the thinking of college educators. It is shown that music has been advo- 
cated in the college for its “moral” values; as a mental discipline; for its 
value through the training of leaders in college who would exert a healthful 
influence upon the musical standards of the nation; for its value in mental 
hygiene and therapy; for its “cultural” values; and as a factor in certain 
educational reform ideas attempting to break down the narrow compartmental- 
ization of subject matter, to provide a more integrated approach to knowledge 
and society, and to prepare students for intelligent activity in society by afford- 
ing them the necessary common fund of knowledge. 

The concluding chapter summarizes the materials of the study and closes 
with a re-emphasis of the value of all aspects of musical training for a height- 
ened aesthetic experience, from which those values flow that afford the basis 
of the concept of the humanistic ideal in education. An appendix recounts 
the details of certain aspects of the development of music in the three insti- 
tutions on which the study as a whole is based. In addition to copious notes 
and a bibliography of works cited, there is a selected bibliography on “music 
for the general college student.” 

The book is important for all those concerned with the administration and 
teaching of college music, and it contains much of interest for an even wider 
group of readers who may have an interest in the place of the arts in edu- 
cation generally. 

GLEN HayDON 


Language Arts in the Public Schools. Publication No. 249 [North Carolina] 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Prepared by Hattie S. Parrott, 
with the Cooperation and Assistance of Committees and Individual and 
Group Leaders in Education. Raleigh, 1945. 393 pp- 


This eagerly awaited bulletin, months delayed by printing bottlenecks and 
paper shortage, offers inestimable aid in planning and effecting a study of 
language arts which will be thorough, economical, interesting, and vital. 

Praiseworthy features of the bulletin are its insistence upon continuity of 
the language arts program through the twelve grades, plans for teaching es- 
sentials as the need arises, provision for varied writing and speaking experi- 
ences, and emphasis upon mastery in such fundamentals as grammar, spelling, 
and handwriting. 

Approximately one hundred pages are devoted to English in the four high 
school years (9-12). The content of this section was largely contributed by 
individual members and an editorial committee of the North Carolina English 
Teachers, a department of the North Carolina Education Association, in 
collaboration with James S. Tippett, consultant for the Twelve Year Program 
Study, under the general supervision of Dr. J. Henry Highsmith and the State 
Department Staff. Major points of emphasis, selected for discussion and illus- 
tration in each year, provide a suggestively flexible program. The detailed units 
of study contributed by teachers who have used them are practical, functional, 
and challenging. The bulletin is truly characterized by Miss Parrott as a com- 
pletely cooperative endeavor. 

It is inevitable that a work of composite authorship, prepared for publica- 
tion under pressure of limited time and manifold other duties, should contain 
noticeable defects. Ideally, a teacher’s guide on language arts should be a 
model of clear organization, pleasing style, and meticulous accuracy. No such 
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claim can be made for Language Arts in the Public Schools. Its conspicuous 
weaknesses, far out-weighed by the general excellence of purposes and execu- 
tion, include occasional instances of sentence structure scarcely acceptable in 
high school composition, unnecessary repetition of generalities, and over-em- 
phasis on the obvious. 

Frances Haywoop, Mount Gilead, N. C. 


Multi-sensory Aids in Teaching Mathematics. Committee on Multi-sensory Aids 
of National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1945. Pp. Xv-455- 
$2.00. 


It has long been recognized that different people gain knowledge most 
economically of time and effort through different senses. As far as mathematics 
is concerned the senses that may be used are those of sight, hearing, and touch. 
Most mathematics teachers have not used all of the devices and tricks of the 
trade to develop in the pupil an understanding of mathematics by appealing 
to all of these various senses. Hence many students have found mathematics 
hard, dry and uninteresting, and in their judgment, unworthy of their time 
and effort. 

The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, in this, their eighteenth, 
yearbook has chosen to make available a quantity of suggestions and material 
which would aid teachers of mathematics in disabusing the minds of pupils 
of their belief that the subject is not desirable for them to take or one to 
challenge their best efforts. 

The body of the book is composed of thirty-six different treatises on thirty- 
six different phases of the subject, each by a different author who is a specialist 
in that particular field. For example one is Visual Aids. Others are The 
Laboratory Approach to Solid Geometry, Mathematical Demonstrations and 
Exhibits, Making and Using Motion Pictures for the Teaching of Mathematics, 
Models, and so on. 


The material is so varied that any teacher of mathematics from the elemen- 
tary school to the junior college should find interesting suggestions that would 
vitalize his teaching if he would use them well. Many of the articles include 
bibliographies or lists of sources of material that will be valuable to the 
teacher. Beside these in Appendix I is found many “Short Descriptions of 
individual models and Devices,” while Appendix II contains a classified bibli- 
ography of special articles bearing on the subject of multi-sensory-aids in teach- 
ing mathematics. 

The book is unique in this field. Such a source of material has long been 
needed. It should make a substantial contribution toward the better teaching 
of mathematics. To this end every teacher of mathematics would do well to 
have a copy readily available for the use of himself and his pupils. 

H. F. Muncu. 


Senior Mathematics. Hart R. Douciass and Lucien B. Kinney. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1945. Pp. x + 437. $1.52. 


This book contains a wealth of problem material which has to do with the 
everyday lives of many people of today. It contains much arithmetic, some 
algebra, a little geometry and a little trigonometry. It was evidently designed 
to meet the needs of high school students who have reached the senior year of 
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high school and who have had no systematic courses in algebra and geometry. 
This does not mean that it would provide the material for such systematic 
courses or that it may become a substitute for them. However the student 
who masters the material of this book would be able to solve many of life's 
common problems. 

Perhaps the strongest feature of the book is the provision made for the 
development of arithmetic skills and a high degree of speed and accuracy. This 
is done through a series of many-timed tests which extend throughout the 
whole book and by urging the pupil to analyze his own errors in solving many 
lists of problems by setting for him standards of achievement and then pre- 
scribing remedial work if needed. The scheme used for this is to give him the 
number correct that would entitle him to a grade of excellent, good, fair, or 
poor respectively. Another feature of the book is its treatment of certain 
mechanical instruments, such as the slide rule and vernier caliper. 

The explanations are excellent, the problem material strictly modern and 
very interesting. The mechanical features of the book are all that could be 
desired. 

The book is called “Senior Mathematics.” It is to be hoped that the great 
majority of high school students when they finish high school will know much 
more mathematics than is incorporated in this book. It is common belief 
among a great majority of our mathematics teachers that we should develop 
in our pupils a genuine understanding of most of the mathematics which we 
teach in high school as well as facility of operations. The philosophy under- 
lying this book is evidently different as evidenced by the number of times formu- 
las are used which are not explained or developed by the authors, thus placing 
the emphasis largely on facility of operation. 

H. F. Muncn. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. F. EUGENE SEYMOUR and PAUL JAMES SMITH. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. vii + 280. $1.80. 


This is an excellent trigonometry text for high school use. It combines 
a logical, thorough treatment of the subject with up-to-date applications to 
modern everyday problems. The presentation of the material is exceedingly 
clear and concise. This is true to such a degree that it seems that a pupil 
of average ability could take the book and master the subject without a teacher. 
Since many of the problems are drawn from such fields as navigation and in- 
dustry the book will no doubt compel the attention and claim the interest of 
the modern high school pupil. 

Not only are the explanations clear and concise but the authors have used 
illustrative examples very effectively. The approach to the subject and to the 
various parts of it is gradual yet logical. There is an abundance of problem 
material. Through a system of starred exercises provision is made for individual 
differences. 

Besides the regular course, in an appendix may be found adequate treat- 
ment of such topics as inverse trigonometric functions, complex numbers, 
polar coordinates, Napier’s formulas, the celestral sphere and the astronomical 
triangle and the slide rule. 

Because of the many excellent features of this book, many high school mathe- 
matics teachers will welcome it into the family of mathematical textbooks. 

H. F. Muncn. 
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Wartime Applications of Mathematics. Joun K. Ktnsetta. Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1945. Pp. v + 32. $0.50. 


This monograph provides a source to which teachers may go for the ex- 
planations and a limited amount of problem material covering certain war- 
time and post-war problems. The phases touched upon are, Aviation Arithmetic, 
The Magnetic Compass and Its Angles, The “triangle of Velocities” in Air and 
Marine Navigation, The Geometry of Position in Navigation and Artillery 
Firing, The Trigonometry of Aviation, Navigation and Artillery Firing, and 
Problems of Mapping. Some phases of the material presented require a knowl- 
edge of plane geometry and trigonometry for a complete understanding, al- 
though the work presented is not difficult. The explanations are clear and 
the cuts or diagrams are good. 

H. F. MUNCH. 


Physics of the 20th Century. Pascuat Jorpan. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1944. 


This is a translation of a book written in 1933. It is not a textbook of 
physics but, rather a qualitative description of the “concepts of modern 
physics.” The amazing developments in physics since the turn of the century 
have caused a great flood of more or less popular expositions of relativity and 
sub-atomic physics. This book begins with a discussion of classical (i.e., New- 
tonian) mechanics and attempts a survey of the transformation in our knowl- 
edge of the structure and nature of the atom. Chapter III concerns itself 
with the concept of the atom and the evidence for its reality. It also hastily 
describes the discovery and development of atomic theory. Chapter IV tells 
the story of the struggle between wave theory and corpuscular theory and 
the development of quantum mechanics to explain the experimental results 
indicating both waves and particles. A discussion of the modification of the 
meaning of causality from the notion of mechanical push-pull to that of 
mathematical computability follows. Chapter V outlines some of the impli- 
cations of modern physics for the description of reality with special attention 
to the notions of causality and what is called “complementarity.” Chapter VI 
is a statement of some of Jordan’s thoughts on the implications of these 
developments. 

This is not an easy book to read despite its attempted non-technical 
character. The difficulty is due not merely to the ideas but to the vagueness 
of the author’s comments and the inadequacy of the translation. Many names 
are mentioned and great discoveries attributed to them. But the discoveries are 
too frequently omitted. The layman is left bewildered by these missing links. 

L. O. Karttsorr. 


Health Counseling for Girls. MARGARET L. LEONARD. A. S. Barnes. 


The value of counseling to achieve guidance is clearly defined in this book 
as a method of health education. The techniques and private interviews as 
stressed by the author will no doubt prove to be of considerable assistance 
to those interested in the welfare, growth and development of the adolescent. 

Through the advantages of health interviews the counselor or teacher will 
have the opportunity of familiarizing herself thoroughly with the problems of 
the teen-age girl, thereby formulating an understanding of the individual; a 
firm foundation on which to build for guidance. 
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Although’ the aspect of health interviews is not entirely a new one, Health 
Counseling for Girls brings clearly into the open the advantages of such an 
approach and the preventive function of health counseling itself. 

Miss Leonard in her book attempts to show the significance of having the 
counselor reveal facts about her personality and her adjustments and the im- 
portance of establishing confidence, trust, and friendship on her part for the 
counselor. 

The integration of this counseling program with the school and the home, 
as brought out in this book, is an important factor in making for the success 
of health education through counseling. 

Sara ANN Proctor, Greenville, N. C. 


Dictionary of Sociology. Henry Pratr Faircuitp. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1944. Pp. 342. $6.00. 


Sociologists are commonly accused of two malfactions, among others: (1) 
coining new terms, thereby creating a difficult-to-understand jargon, and (2) 
giving new meanings to everyday terms, thus adding to the confusion of those 
not initiated into the sociological cult. These criticisms are not without basis 
and a sociological dictionary has long been overdue. 

Under the editorship of Professor Fairchild, with the assistance of a hun- 
dred carefully selected contributors, the volume includes 3,600 terms. Defini- 
tions range from a line or two to a whole page in length. As the range of 
opportunity for sociology to contribute to education is broadened, this dic- 
tionary should be more and more frequently used by teachers in connection 
with their reading or formal study in sociology. For the sociologists them- 
selves it will be indispensable. 

Gorpon W. BLACKWELL. 


How to Solve It. A New Aspect of Mathematical Method. G. Potya. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, 1945. Pp. xv, 204. $2.50. 


This book is neither a text-book in mathematics nor a text-book in logic. 
Its aim is to indicate the author’s method of approaching problems. It is an 
elementary treatment of the process of invention and discovery with particular 
reference to the needs of teachers of elementary mathematics who are seeking 
to develop students’ abilities in the direction of solving problems. Teachers of 
mathematics in the high school will find Polya’s description of great value to 
them in their consideration of modes of attack on problems. The language of 
the book is simple enough so that it is readable by the better students, 
especially at the senior level of high school. 

The first part of the book will be of primary interest. In this Polya 
offers a technique of teaching and many suggestive remarks. The general 
plan is also reproduced inside the front and back covers of the book. The 
major divisions of the plan are (1) understanding the problem; (2) finding 
a connection between the data and the unknown and planning the solution; 
(g) carrying out the plan; and (4) examining the solution obtained. Each of 
these is elaborated into a series of sub-steps. Under (1) the following steps 
are given: (a) determine what are the unknown, the data and the conditions; 
(b) determine whether or not the condition can be satisfied; (c) draw a figure; 
and (d) separate the parts of the condition. Leads in devising a plan are: 
(a) recall of the same or similar problems; (b) recall of related problems; 
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(c) use of similar or related problems; (d) restate the problem; (e) recall 
the definitions; (f) solve some related problem; (g) make sure all the data 
are used. In carrying out the plan, each step should be checked and proved 


correct. And finally in examining the solution the result should be checked, 
derived differently, and used in other problems. 

The last part of the book consists of a short dictionary of the terms used 
in approaching the problem of method. 

Despite the statement on the jacket of the book that this is “A system of 
thinking which can help you solve any problem,” the author offers no easy 
mechanical technique for becoming a great genius. There is a vast amount of 
room for ingenuity in devising modes of attack, combining ideas and recog- 
nizing a fertile idea. The illustrative examples indicate the places at which 
no mechanical devise seems to do much. Yet with all this, the mode of attack 
is extremely suggestive and valuable. 

The author if this book, George Polya, is a leading research mathematician 
formerly at Zurich. 

Louts O. KATTSOFF. 





